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EDITORIAL NOTE 


In our last number it was explained that the 
Review and the Quarterly had passed into the 
control of the Classical Association, and that 
Mr. Murray was to publish them in future. 
It is obviously proper that such publications 
should be in the hands of scholars, and the 
support of the Association will keep them, 
we hope, more safe from the vicissitudes of 
fortune, and free to do their work more 
thoroughly and well. But their success 
still depends on the subscribers. It is un- 
fortunately true that English scholars do 
not feel their responsibility for the further- 
ance of scholarship as they should. The 
schools in particular do not do their share, 
either in subscribing or in contributing 
papers. We desire such an access of income 
as may make it possible to increase the size 
of the Review, and to give proper attention, 
not only to research and reviews, but to 
general questions that interest the educated 
layman, and to the technical questions of 
the class-room. In England there is no 
journal that deals with these questions, and 
both are of real importance, the first in 
view of the popular attack on classical 
studies, the second because our work has 
certain faults that need curing; while in 
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Germany, besides many journals of learning 
and research, there is the Lehrproben und 
Lehrplane for the schoolmaster. While 
America has its Classical Journal and Clas- 
sical Weekly, its University Bulletin and its 
Educational Review, we have nothing that 
deals with the schoolmaster’s problems in 
detail. 

The Editor will do what is possible to 
meet the need, but he would point out that 
without the help of contributors very little 
can be done. Unless the Review has a larger 
income, there will not be space enough pro- 
perly to deal with all these questions; unless 
contributors offer their work, there will not 
be matter enough to fill its pages. Hitherto 
there has been no lack of original articles 
of scholarship: but the two other depart- 
ments need more attention than they have 
received. The Editor appeals therefore to 
readers for papers of two kinds: first, general 
articles that may show the value of classical 
study to the man of the world, the politician, 
the social reformer ; and secondly, records 
of educational experiments, discussions of 
professional problems, and anything that 
may help to improve the practical work of 
schools or Universities. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


DIPHILUS. 


Tue fertility of the Greek comic poets is 
one of those amazing literary facts which 
we accept with an unruffled calm, because 
we either do not realize, or do not believe, 
them. When we hear that Menander 
wrote 105 or 108 comedies, and died at 
fifty-two; that his rival Philemon (his 
senior, however, by nineteen, and survivor 
by twenty-nine, years) produced 97; and 
that his uncle Alexis turned out some 
bagatelle of 245; we do not feel humiliated : 
we regret that our information about the 
New Comedy poets should be so unreliable. 
Suidas is the authority for Alexis’ output, 
and we are quite uncertain what late 
century A.D. that lexicographer adorned. 
Most of the other available numbers come 
from an anonymous Greek writer on 
Comedy who uses the term ‘ Middle 
Comedy,’ not found in other writers before 
Hadrian’s time. Plautus, too, was credited 
with a large number—130, says Aulus 
Gellius—but we reflect that Varro early 
restrained the exuberant pride of his 
countrymen by suggesting 40 as_ the 
proper limit. Still, we have some go titles 
definitely assigned to Menander by various 
ancients. 

We are inclined to think the actual 
literary value of the recent Menander dis- 
coveries at present much underrated. In 
any case they are of unique importance as 
supplying direct first-hand examples of the 
poet’s consecutive and constructive effect, 
such as were totally lacking before. Our 
curiosity thus partially gratified, there is 
none of Menander’s fellows whom we would 
more gladly see resuscitated than Diphilus. 
He is credited with 100 plays—one hardly 
qualified as a New Comedian under that— 
and among them were the originals of 
pieces so widely different in tone as the 
Rudens and the Casina of Plautus. Plautus 
also transcribed Diphilus’ Synapothneskontes 
in his lost Commorientes; and Terence thought 
the original valuable enough to glean two 
‘further scenes from it which his predecessor 
had neglected, embodied now as Adelphi 


II. i. and ii.—scenes which seem far enough 
from the pathetic promise of Diphilus’ 
title. His extant fragments preserved by 
Athenaeus are naturally of a mainly gastro- 
nomic interest, but valuable for their length 
and detail, ¢.g. two of fifteen and forty-one 
lines respectively, describing cooks, from 
the Apolipousa and Zographos, and two more 
of twelve and eight lines on the Parasite in 
a play of that title. The Rudens is of no 
little interest to Englishmen from its strong 
resemblance in some respects to The Tem- 
pest. It seems as if Diphilus’ good and 
wise Daemones, his churlish or greedy 
servants, his shipwrecked strangers, virtu- 
ous or base, landing successively, and his 
Arcturus raising the storm as minister of 
the divine justice, must have been present 
to the mind of the creator of Prospero, of 
Caliban, Stephano, and Trinculo, of the 
Neapolitan lords, and of Ariel. Some of 
the fragments preserved by Stobaeus ex- 
hibit that ethical quality so common 
among these New Comedy poets, whom 
the modern usually credits with nothing 
but /enocinia and frustrationes. The mischief 
of money-grubbing is that it blinds a man 
to all else that life contains (Incert. xii.). 
A gentleman respects his friend’s or kins- 
man’s house as he would his own 
(Incert. xx.). Nor has the pessimism 
which equally abounds in these poets 
found gentler and sweeter expression than 
in the lines which tell how to the pains, 
cares, and cruel wrongs of every life there 
is an end, when 


‘ Death, the doctor, comes, 
And stills our suffering with his draught 
of sleep.’ 
(rovrwv 6 Odvatos Kabarep iatpds davels 
Gréravoe Tovs EXovTas 
Incert. v.) 


But the passage to which we particularly 
wish to draw the reader's attention is a 
long one of a very different cast, of a raci- 
ness, to wit, with which we know nothing 
of Menander or Philemon that can at all 
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compare. There is plenty of humour in 
the Rudens: it bubbles for instance in 
the dispute of Gripus and Trachalio in iv. 3, 
where, to the contention that a man can’t 
be a fisherman and a trunk-dealer at the 
same time, Gripus replies that ‘a portman- 
teau is a kind of fish, though not often 
caught ; there are others of the kind, red 
or black,’ and invites the rejoinder, ‘As 
you'll be, if you don’t look out.’ But the 


passage we have in mind is of a drier 
quality. 

Here is an attempt to translate it. It 
is the long fragment preserved by Athe- 
naeus, Vi. 227-228 (Kock, vol. ii. 549), 
from Diphilus’ Empovos ; an attack, appa- 
rently, of one Corinthian gourmet on 
another, whose recent arrival and com- 
petition has robbed life of all it had most 
precious : 


Tue Biter Birt. 


A, Nopupov evOdde 
, ” 2? 
Kopw iow, ay tw’ ae 
Aapmrpas dppev, TodTov avaxpivew 
” 
fj, kal ti Kav pev 


e , > 
js at Avovor Tavadwpara, 
3A > eg. an lel 
éav adroXave Todtov Tod Biov- 
azetrov ait TovTo pi) Tovey ETL, 
boov py TiOnr’, eréBadrov (npiav’ 
ty Snpiy tapédwxav avrov. 
B. “HpaxAcis ! 
A, yap (jv avev KaKod 
TLVOS 
AwroduTety Tas VUKTAS, 7) 


TOV ToLovVTWY TadTa 
TvKopavteiv Kat’ ayopay, i) paptupetv 
aA a > , 
Td rovodtov éxxabaipopev yévos. 
B. ’OpOas ye, vy) Al?! i) 
; 
A. ‘Opopev dYwvoiv, éExdoryns 
pavus’ 
ovk ixOunpdv vod petadra Beiv- 
ovvnxas eis Ta Adxava THY 


Aayws tis ijprakas* 
8’ i) KixAnv ye, vip Ai’, Ere 


tov Sevexdy oivoy 7’ Todd. 
The unfortunate cessation of the frag- 


ment might suggest a society paper problem 
as to B’s rejoinder. We would hazard ‘an 


A. ’Tis a custom, Sir, 
With us in Corinth, when we see a man 
Keeping a splendid table, to inquire 
Into his means and business. One of 

substance, 

Whose rents may balance his expenditure, 
We let him civilly enjoy his fortune: 
But should we find it an extravagance, 
We bid him cut it down, and, disobeyed, 
Levy a fine ; while, if he’s a mere beggar 
Cutting a dash, we hand him over straight 
To the common hangman. 

B. *Deuce you do! 

A. You see 


He can’t be honest : of necessity 

He spends his nights in burgling, shop- 
lifting, 

At least goes shares in some such business, 

Or spies for politicians, or lies for hire 

In the courts—a sort of scum we rid us of. 

B. Quite right, no doubt: but what’s all 
this to me? 
A, Sir, every day we see you catered for 

In a style that must be called magnific- 
ent. 

No chance of snapping up a bit of fish 

Beneath your nose! we're all reduced to 
greens: 

We race and scramble for a parsley-bunch! 

Does a fine hare come in, you’re down on it! 

Not a partridge nowadays, not a poor 
thrush, begad ! 

You'll not allow us a glimpse, not on the 
wing ! 

And as for wines, you’ve made hock 
ruinous ! 


invitation to dinner, followed by A’s instant 
and enthusiastic acceptance.’ 
R. Warwick Bono. 
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‘Probably all dramatists who possess strong 
personal beliefs yield at times to the temptation 
of using one of their characters as a mouth-piece 
for their own Mcrray. 


In considering this subject, it is difficult to 
avoid the hackneyed question of the miso- 
gynism of Euripides, but we shall, never- 
theless, try to do so, limiting ourselves as 
strictly as possible to a consideration of his 
mental attitude towards the passion itself, 
apart from the object of it. 

On looking at the works of Euripides 
generally, we note that the poet seems to 
have approved of love as a manifestation of 
pure affection, and disliked to treat of it 
under any other aspect, differing markedly 
in this from his great pupil, Menander. 

His disapproval of love as an irresistible 
passion he shows in three choral odes—in 
the Iphigeneia in Aulis,? the Hippolytus, 
and the Medea.t Indeed, the whole theme 
of this last tragedy is a warning of the con- 
sequences of unbridled passion. 

A surviving fragment of the Melanippe 
Desmotis, 

petpiov Aextpwv, petpiwv ydpwv 
peta 
Kipoa: Ovntoiow apurtor, 


bears a striking resemblance in its concep- 
tion to those already mentioned. 

As Gilbert Murray says, ‘ It is a danger- 
ous and somewhat vulgar course to deduce 
from a poet’s works direct conclusions 
about his real life,’° and certainly, if we 


1 Troades, 1. 384: 
ovyav duewov 7’ aoxpa, unde podod por 
yévar’ dodds KaKd. 

3 1b. 1. 544: 
Makxapes of perpias 
meTa TE TwHpocivas werée— 
—oxov Néxtpwv ’Adpodiras. 
3 Jb. 1. 525: 
"Epws, "Epws, 6 kar’ 
orages . 
und &ppvOmos 
1.627: 
“Epwres pév dyav evdotiav 
00d aperay trapédwxay 
. 
5 ‘The Bacchae in relation to certain currents 
of thought in the fifth century.’ 


THE ATTITUDE OF EURIPIDES TOWARDS LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 
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ventured to make any supposition as to the 
actual life of the poet, based on the above 
quotations, we should almost surely reach 
a conclusion which history would have us 
believe to be untrue. 

The society of Athens at that time was 
hardly conducive to that 


Tas 
Bioros Kai 7d dpoveiv 
which 
> , , 
Te péver Kal 
cuvexer Swpara,® 


Its spirit was more similar to that of the 
latter part of the same chorus : 


*Exeio’ dye pe, Bpopre, Bpome, 

Saipov, 

> a 

exel Xdpites, 7660s, 


Perhaps this spirit may have occasionally 
actually entered into Euripides, and caused 
him to sing the reckless 


a A > 
yapeite viv, yapeite, Kata OvijoKere 
) pappaxoww yvvaikds ddAous," 


and that wild bacchic chorus, 


€v Tavvuxiors Xopois 

Ojow more AevKov 

768’ dvaBaxxevovoa, dépnv 
997 

eis aiBépa Spocepdy pimtovo’ 


It is one way of accounting for his being 
‘ coupled to two noisy vixens,’® who do not 
seem to find a place in the poet’s idealisa- 
tion of a perpros "Epws. 

Another fact which would lead us to this. 
explanation is the frequency with which 
allusions to the great power of the passion 
are to be met with in his works.1° 


6 Bacchae, |. 388. 
7 Cressae, Frgm. 467 Nauck, 
8 Bacchae, |. 862. 
» Hume, Nineteenth Essay. 
1” Cf. the success of Hecuba’s appeal to Aga- 
memnon’'s baser passions : Hecuba, 1. 824. 
thy ’Agpodirny ovx dpas ban Beds; 
Frgm. 8go. 
répavve Te “Epus. 
Andromeda, Frgm. 132. 
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But surely it is unjust to judge of a man’s 
true opinions by those he may express when 
in a state of mental exaltation ; and if the 
quotations referred to might perhaps be 
taken as showing the possibility of such a 
state of mind, they are too few and far 
between, too inevitably appropriate to the 
place in which they occur, to form any 
basis for a serious consideration of the 
poet’s mentality. 

The words of Bellerophon in the Sthene- 
boea, 

6 6 eis 73 GHdpov 7 &ywv Eps 
(prwrds Sv einv 


seem to show, if nothing else, at all events 
that Euripides admitted the possibility of a 
man being surrounded by the worst mani- 
festations of Epws, and yet retaining 
a respect for it in its proper aspect. 

To turn to the examination of some of 
the poet’s observations on marriage : 


pakdpios doris yapor AaBov 
yuvackds, Svotvye 6 pi) AaBov.1 


Happy Pylades, who obtains in marriage 


...Epwra, 
Hippolytus, Frgm. 433. 
5’ "Epws copias dperijs 
Frgm. 889. 
Epwra doris wh Oedy xplver 
ovK olde Tov uéyiorov avOpwros 
Auge, Frgm. 271. 
And so forth. 
1 Frgm. 1043 Nauck, 


his friend’s noble-hearted sister! Happy 
Admetus in being the husband of Alcestis! 

Boy and girl marriages are not to be en- 
couraged : 


kakov yuvatka mpds véav véov ;? 


but neither is it good for a young woman to 
wed old age. 
miKpov ven yuvackt mperPitns 

Young men should spend their time ex- 
ercising with their weapons, and not in the 
company of women.+ 

Moreover, ‘ anyone who marries socially 
above him, or for money, does not really 
know how to marry; for when the wife’s 
riches are preponderant in the home, the 
husband is made a slave of, and is no 
longer free.’® 

But if, when he has reached manhood, a 
man, Rel a true and pure affection, then let 
him marry the object of his choice : 


yuvi) yap Kal vooos 
> , > aA 
eote oiky Kados, 
J. A. SPRANGER. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


2 Acolus, Frgm. 24. And in Frgm. go6 a verse 
very similar to this is followed by the lines: 
h & Bovdever Kaka. 
4 Frgm. 896. 
6 Frgm, 819. 


3 Frgm. 804. 
5 Frgm. 504. 


NOTE ON OVID AND HORACE 


For those who are concerned with the 
interpretation of Horace, there is an in- 
teresting passage in Ovid’s defence of the 
Ars Amandi in Tristia, Bk. II. After v. 361, 
‘ Denique composui teneros non solus 
amores,’ he shows that the chief poets of 
Greece had written on the theme of Love. 
Then he says: ‘ Et Romanus habet multa 
iocosa liber.” He cites Ennius, Lucretius, 
and Catullus, who, he is careful to note, 
‘ipse suum fassus adulterium est.’ Ten 
other names are mentioned, and then he is 
rash enough to say, ‘it was not for singing 
of his “ Lycoris” that you punished Gallus, 
but because he could not hold his drunken 


tongue.’ He makes a strong argument on 
the case of Tibullus, and mentions Pro- 
pertius. Then he goes on: 
His ego successi, quoniam praestantia candor 
Nomina vivorum dissimulare iubet 


Non timui, fateor, ne, qua tot iere carinae 
Naufraga, servatis omnibus, una foret. 


After showing that poetry has with im- 
punity concerned itself with other im- 
moralities, such as dicing, etc., the lubricity 
of the stage is mentioned, and the sug- 
gestiveness of pictorial art. From these 
Ovid finally turns back to poetry: ‘Others,’ 
he says, ‘sing of war and of your own ex- 
ploits; my talents were unequal to such high 
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topics, but even the author of your Aeneid, 
“contulit in Tyrios arma virumque toros,” 
and this is the most popular thing in the 
poem. Virgil no more than I is exempt 
from the fault for which you select me alone 
for punishment.’ 

With the ‘Aeneidos auctor’ explicit indi- 
cation of the Roman poets ends. Why is 
Horace not mentioned ? 

It is worth while asking the question, 
because, upon the interpretation of his 
lyrics generally accepted, Horace (not one 
of the living poets) offered to Ovid his 
strongest possible argument in the line he 
was pursuing, and a much more telling one 
than Tibullus, to whom eighteen verses 
are given. To cite Virgil and omit Horace 
is surely a proceeding that requires explana- 
tion. For this is what he might have said: 
‘You banish me on the pretext that my 
poems corrupt youth, while you chose 
Horace, the author of some of our most 
profligate verse, to write your hymns and 
to sing the praises of your wife’s sons. 
Nay, more—im you invited to enter your 
household.’ 

If Horace’s Odes are—well, what any 
editor represents them—casual composi- 
tions on light subjects mixed with a few 
patriotic poems; if they are intended to 
reveal the sentiments of a on viveur as he 
sips the various vintages of Pleasure ; or 
even if they are ‘ mere translations ’"—then 
the praetermission of such an example by 
Ovid is here inexplicable. Certainly no 
reason for it can be given by those who 
regard the traditional interpretations of 
Horace as sound. On the other hand, 
those who read the Odes as a ‘ poema unico’ 
dealing with certain subjects of great deli- 
cacy, and who candidly recognise that 
Horace’s references to ‘ amoves’ do not 
illustrate his own conduct, and are con- 
demnatory rather than sympathetic, will 
not be in difficulties to the same extent. 

Still, arguments from omission are always 
unsatisfactory, and though a neglect of 
opportunity so striking as this may fairly 
be cited to show that Ovid’s view of 
Horace’s work must have been different 
from ours, it would not by itself be abso- 


Jutely conclusive. 


However, by reading on, we shall see 
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that Horace, though unnamed, is not for- 
gotten. And it will add not a little to the 
difficulty of the traditional interpreter to 
find that he is alluded to in a connection 
quite different from that which would seem 
so obviously appropriate. 

These lines follow shortly after the cita- 


tion of Virgil (555-569): 


Dictaque sunt nobis, quamvis manus ultima coepto 
Defuit, in facies corpora versa novas. 
Atque utinam revoces animum paulisper ab ira, 
Et vacuo iubeas hinc tibi pauca legi! 
Pauca, quibus prima surgens ab origine mundi, 
In tua deduxi tempora, Caesar, opus: 
Adspicias, quantum dederis mihi pectoris ipse, 
Quoque favore animi teque tuosque canam. 
Non ego mordaci destrinxi carmine quemquam, 
Nec meus ullius crimina versus habet. 
Candidus a salibus suffusis felle refugi, 
Nulla venenato littera mixta ioco est, 
Inter tot populi tot scripta millia nostri, 
Quem mea Calliope laeserit, unus ego. 


The first eight lines of this extract refer to 
a passage in the beginning of Metam. Bk. I. 
My attention was first drawn to it by 
Dr. Verrall (Studies in Horace, p. 58), and 
without any remembrance of these lines 
from the Tvistia I have discussed it in my 
Epilegomena on Horace (§§ 124-129). Itisa 
passage (cf. vv. 141 and ff.) in which the 
assassination plot against Augustus that 
was connected with a banquet is alluded 
to in tones of indignation, and in which a 
parallel is drawn between Jove attacked 
by giants and monsters, and the divine 
Augustus by perverse opponents. I have 
noted how closely Ovid there follows 
Horace in thought and expression, and 
through the banquet of Lycaon has illus- 
trated the same events as those alluded to 
in Odes III. 19, III. 20, I. 27, etc, viz.: 
the first conspiracy against Augustus after 
his assumption of a divine title—the con- 
spiracy of Murena. In no other part of 
his works has Ovid come so unmistakably 
into contact with Horace as in these lines 
from the Metamorphoses which he now asks 
Augustus to read. Here the two poets 
had a common theme, and though Ovid in 
the Jbis denies that the hyponoic style was 
not customary with him, at that point he 
had followed the example of his senior and 
had used it ; and no doubt for a like reason, 
because the subject was not safely to be 
handled except in parables. 
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When in the Tyistia, he calls the at- 
tention of Augustus to this passage, he 
must have known that it involved a com- 
parison between himself and Horace. May 
we not put his argument as follows ?—‘ All 
Roman poets down to Virgil have intro- 
duced matter into their verse open to the 
objection that is taken to mine. I omit 
one notable name, but I do not forget him. 
Ostensibly he was as great a sinner as any, 
yet I pass that by. He was not singing of 
love, but of something else; and, in so far 
as he was condemning your opponents, I 
followed his lead, and showed my loyalty 
towards yourself.’ 

How does he then continue ?—‘ But I 
have libelled no one in a biting lyric: my 
verse contains no reflections on other men. 
Without guile I have eschewed suffusions of 
gall and bitterness: no writing of mine is 
compounded with venomous jest. Among 
all these writers of ours the man whom 
my Calliope (cf. III. 4.2) has hurt is myself 
alone.’ 

Considering the association between 
Horace’s work and the part of the Meta- 
movphoses that Augustus was desired to 
read, it would seem impossible to deny 
that in the following lines of my quotation 
Ovid is not only ignoring Horace as a poet 
of love, but is drawing a hostile comparison 
in which he imputes to the other poet 
what he denies of himself: ‘ You approved 
of that man’s gall and venom while my 
harmless levity excites your wrath.’ That 
Ovid does not imply a censure on Horace 
for his castigation of Murena is clear, 
because he takes credit for similar treat- 
ment of him, and if he intends something 
more specific than a general charge—that 
to disguise a libel in the elegant garb of a 
Horatian lyric is cowardly and mean—he is 
possibly thinking of some such Ode as 
II. 2, which sarcastically praises Sallustius 
Crispus—the supplanter in the favour of 
Augustus of Horace’s patron Maecenas— 
or of Ode I. 4 to Sestius, or I. 7 to Plancus. 

However this may be, he is thinking of 
Horace’s ‘ carmina’ as things of points and 
barbs—things suffused with gall, and as far 
removed as can well be from the modern 
conception of them. 


The question yet remains, Why is 
Horace’s name so studiously avoided? 
Nay, more, Why is the allusion to him so 
obscurely put? The ‘ Aeneidos auctor’ 
is openly indicated, but the other great 
glory of the Maecenatian group is only 
hinted at darkly. Tradition tells us, and 
I think after a close examination of the 
Tristia and the Pontics, tells us truly that 
the proximate cause of Ovid’s banishment 
was some offence that touched the 
Caesarean honour, into which Ovid was 
drawn. It was probably through an in- 
discretion or escapade of the younger Julia, 
who was simultaneously disgraced. Ovid 
distinctly says that he was led into error 
by the deceit of some guides or attendants, 
and, en passant, 1 may state my conviction 
that the association of his Avs Amandi with 
it was due to this: that the fact of his 
being the author of such a work was instru- 
mental in confirming the rigid Emperor in 
his belief in a gusty iitention on the part 
of Ovid in whatever share he had in the 
business. The poetical work was corre- 


lated with the crime somehow in Augustus’ 
mind, and was not a mere irrelevant 
pretext, or Ovid would not have been at 


such pains to defend it, and when he speaks 
of the crime itself, it is always a ‘mens 
yea’ that he is concerned to deny. 

Now, if the most famous of Horace’s 
works had been written—as I hold is 
demonstrable—on a theme in which the 
same sacred honour was involved, through 
the audacity of a design whose scope in- 
cluded the elder Julia, it is not surprising, 
in view of the great difference between 
Horace’s attitude and the issue in his case, 
and the unfortunate plight of Ovid, that no 
overt comparison should be made, The 
Muses had been kind to the former, his 
Calliope had landed the latter in irre- 
trievable disgrace. Thus Ovid was de- 
barred from fortifying his arguments 
through the citation of Horace because of 
the painful retort against himself that it 
would invite, and also because an open 
comparison was dangerous. 


E. R. Garnsey. 


Sydney, N.S.W. 
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No more convincing argument for the 
change of language in the development 
from the Iliad to the Odyssey has been 
advanced than the statistics of the in- 
creasing use of abstract nouns given by 
M. Croiset in his Histoive de la Littévature 
grecque (I. 1896, pp. 368 ff.). This proof 
seemed so conclusive to Professor Cauer 
that in his recent edition of the Grundfragen 
dev Homerkritik he makes it one of the chief 
arguments for the comparative lateness of 
the Odyssey (cf. pp. 393, 484 ff.). 

Croiset not only shows that the Odyssey 
has a marked advance in the number of 
abstract nouns, but traces the development 
of the abstract from the adjective. E.g. 
the adjective aA»61js of the older strata gives 
rise to the abstract ¢A7@ei, found only in the 
Odyssey and the two last books of the J/iad. 
Thus, many adjectives of the older books 
appear as abstract derivatives in the 
Odyssey. The author devotes all but one 
page of the chapter, ‘La Langue de 
l’Odyssée,’ to a discussion of the difference 
between the J/iad and Odyssey in the use of 
the abstract noun, concluding the argument 
thus: ‘II n’est personne qui ne comprenne 
immédiatement quelle est la valeur d’un tel 
indice, soit pour la fixation de l’age des deux 
poémes, soit pour les questions relatives a 
leur origine’ (p. 371). Cauer, in a review 
of this part of the book (/ahresbericht, 1902, 
p. 119), shares in this enthusiasm with 
these words: ‘ Eine sehr interessante und 
ohne weiteres einleuchtende Beobachtung 
hat Croiset in betreff der Sprache gemacht: 
abstrakte Substantive auf -ovvy, -i und 
hat die Ilias 39’ (Croiset gives 58; Cauer 
repeats this error, Grundfragen, p. 393), ‘ die 
Odysse 81; und auch diejenigen Abstrakta, 
die beiden gemeinsam sind, zeigen in 
der Odyssee einen weiterfortgeschrittenen 
Gebrauch.’ I shall discuss, in the order 
already given, the four divisions of the 
argument used by Croiset, abstracts in 
otvn, and the later development in 
the Odyssey of abstracts from adjectives : 

1. ‘La terminaison ovvy est représentée 
dans la langue homérique par vingt-six 
mots ; sur ce nombre, il y en a six qui ap- 
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THE RELATIVE ANTIQUITY OF THE JLIAD AND ODYSSEY TESTED 
BY ABSTRACT NOUNS. 


partiennent en propre a/’J/iade, et quatorze 
qui ne figurent que dans /’Odyssée’ (p. 369). 
Then they would have six in common and 
thus the liad would have but twelve ab- 
stracts of this class. This twelve must be 
raised to seventeen, practically one-half, 
and, since the proof must be more than 
contradiction, I quote one example of each 
of the seventeen : 


dyavoppootvn, 772; 7 
KTA, 

adpootvyn, H 110; adppootvys 

E839; péya 8° eBpaxe 

vy, 

T 112; Zeds & ot tu Sodo- 
evdnoev, 

P 697; dpednoe* 

A 303; pide tis immoctvy te Kal 
qvopende 

Q2 30; of rope 

kepdootvyn, X 247; Os hapevyn kal Kepdootvy 
“Airy. 

pavrootvyn, A 723 iv dia ot 
PoiBos 

peOnpoortvy, N 121; taxa Te Kakdy 
peifov 

O 181; prynpootyyn tis 
tupds Sniovo yever Ou, 

radacpoorvn, 701; madrauportvys 
yevis* 

togortvy, N 314; os dpurros togo- 
ovvy. 

troOnpootvyn, O 412; €idy coins tro- 
>A 

1 256; yap dpei- 


vov, 


The readings are as given in the edition 
by Ludwich. I have quoted but one ex- 
ample of each of these seventeen abstracts, 
as sufficient to prove the use in the Iliad. 
Nine of ynPooivn, Sodo- 
hpooivyn, paxrooivy, peOnpootvy, 
found in the Iliad only. Cf. ‘Il y ena 
six qui appartiennent en propre a /’Jliade.’ 
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In Croiset’s theory of the composition of 
the Odyssey the first four books and the 
last book are assumed to be the latest 
additions; yet, oddly enough, not one of 
the abstracts of this class peculiar to the 
Odyssey is found in any of these five books. 
These abstracts in ovvy are nearly evenly 
distributed, as they are found in eighteen 
books of the Iliad and nineteen of the 
Odyssey. Hence five books of the Odyssey 
show no advance on the J/iad, and have no 
abstracts of this class. 

2. ‘A la terminaison se rapportent 
soixante-dix mots de la langue homérique : 
dix-sept sont communs aux deux poémes ; 
vingt-un ne se trouvent que dans /’{liade, 
trente-deux dans /’Odyssée seulement.’ After 
finding such a wide disagreement from the 
facts in the previous class one is not sur- 
prised to learn that the number found 
exclusively in the J/iad must be increased 
from twenty-one to thirty-two, the number 
found in both the Iliad and Odyssey from 
seventeen to twenty-two, while the number 
found in the Odyssey only must be decreased 
from thirty-two to twenty-nine. Hence the 
number of abstracts in ( is actually greater 
in the Jad than in the Odyssey. The mis- 
take in regard to the number found exclu- 
sively in the Odyssey was doubtless caused 
by overlooking the fact that some of these 
were in the J/iad also. It will be sufficient 
to name the abstracts of this class, as these 
statements can easily be verified by the aid 
of Gehring’s Index Homericus. Those found 
in the Iliad and Odyssey are: dyyeAi, 
dyAain, deckein, dAnOein, 
dvaykain, dvadein, dvdpoxtacin, dppovin, 
Garin, atroryxedin, appadin, Bin, éAeyxecn, 
evxAein, Oarin, Oeorporin, xaxoppadpin, 
KepTouin, vrepBacin (twenty-two). Croiset 
gives but seventeen. Those found exclu- 
sively in the Odyssey are: ddanpovin, depyin, 
didpein, dupopin, avin, 
aripin, eiperin, Borin, eddiKin, 


evepyerin, evyyerin, etvopin, ijovxin, KaKo- 


epy, pari, €evin, 
dpein, todvKepdein, pyénvopin 
(twenty-nine). Croiset gives thirty-one, 
evidently considering some of the words 
found in both the //iad and the Odyssey as 
belonging to the Odyssey only. Those 


found exclusively in the Iliad are: éynvopin, 
dpatpoxin, avaXdkein, atrorradin, SonAacin, 
Exn evveriy, evr rAoin, 
idpeiy, Kappovin, Katnpein, perdrxin, veotn, 
votin, opndAtkin, Tavovdin, 
ToAvKoipavin, Tvypaxin, 
copin, tadin, cvvOerin, trodeEin, 
trovxerin, (thirty-two). Croiset 
gives twenty-one. The accent of dya- 
tpoxin and dou) is uncertain; but even if 
Herodian properly placed the accent on 
the last syllable, they are true abstracts, 
and belong to this class. There is doubt 
whether vyveuin is an adjective or an 
abstract in the Odyssey. If an abstract, it 
belongs to Class 1, and simply transfers 
the error in Croiset’s statistics to another 
place. While épunAcxin is found in the 
Odyssey, it is not there used as an abstract. 
There may be some doubt about regarding 
such words as oradim as abstracts ; if they 
are thrown out it will reduce about equally 
the number of abstracts used in each poem 
without changing the ratio of their use. 
However difficult it is to give a satisfactory 
list of abstracts in (, there is little question 
that Croiset is as wrong in this part of his 
theory as he was in the previous class in 
otvvy, where there can be no doubt. 

3. ‘Enfin la terminaison ris est repré- 
sentée par dix-sept mots; sur lesquels, trois 
sont communs aux deux poémes, cing 
propres a /’J/iade, et neuf a l’Odyssée.’ These 
figures are correct. Thereare moreabstracts 
in tvs in [liad T than in any other book of 
either poem, T having five, while the six 
combined books—Odyssey tuvpxyo—have 
but four. Although this formation of the 
abstract does not show any differentiation 
between the J/iad and the Odyssey, it clearly 
separates them from all other poetry of the 
classical period. There are no abstracts in 
ris in Hesiod or in the Elegiac Poets, and but 
two in the Homeric Hymns. The only poet 
to employ freely this abstract ending after 
Homer was the intentional archaizer, Calli- 
machus. The Greeks themselves did not 
know where to place it. Eustathius 
(p. 1180, 7) said the ending was Ionic ; 
Didymus to Iliad B, 600 called it Aeolic ; 
while the scholiast to T, 234 called it Attic. 
The abstracts in rvs are not the property 
of any dialect, but part of the original lin- 
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guistic inheritance (cf. Brugmann, Gv. Gram. 
p- 203: ‘Das Suffix-tu bildete seit uridg. 
Zeit Verbalabstrakta’). The poet was not 
at liberty to use this old ending at will, so 
confined himself to using the genitive 
before the bucolic diaeresis, or the nomina- 
tive and accusative in the sixth foot (cf. 
Bekker, Homerische Blaetter, 1. p. 145). 
This stereotyped use shows that it was not 
a current, but an inherited ending, whose 
greater frequency cannot be a mark of rela- 
tive lateness, else Hestod and the Homeric 
Hymns would be older than the Iliad. 
While the endings, continued to 
be employed in the formation of new 
abstract nouns, ris was a survival, even in 
Homer. 

The number of different abstract nouns 
of these three formations found in the [liad 
is seventy-nine; Croiset assigned eighty- 
one to the Odyssey. Even if this last figure 
be raised to eighty-five, the agreement is 
surprising; and considering the repeated 
description of fighting-scenes in the Jiiad 
—scenes not inviting the use of the ab- 


stract—the numbers are essentially the 
same. 

4. The argument based on the develop- 
ment of the abstract from the adjective, if 
looked at by itself, seems convincing ; but 
the J/iad and Odyssey are in the same posi- 
tion in this regard, and there are many 
abstracts in the Iliad derived from adjec- 
tives found only in the Odyssey. The 
following abstracts, found only in the Jiiad, 
are derived from adjectives found only in 
the Odyssey : Atkin, pvnpooivn, idpein, Katn- 
dein, and the list might be much extended. 
This shows how impossible it is to date the 
birth of a word from its first appearance, 
since the adjectives must have been known 
to the poet of the Iliad. The only con- 
clusion from this investigation is that the 
abstracts of the Jliad and Odyssey, both in 
number and formation, belong to the same 
stage of linguistic development. 

Joun A. Scott. 

Northwestern University, 


Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 
August 18, 1909. 


MILITIA. 


I. Mivitia=Civit SERVICE. 


Tue transference of the term militia (with 
the verb militave) from its earlier meaning 
of military service in the Roman army to 
the meaning of ‘civil service ’ (by civilians), 
which it bears from the beginning of the 
fourth century onwards, must have corre- 
sponded to some real change in the status 
of the persons to whom the term was 
applied. Some confusion exists as to the 
origin and meaning of this use of militia 
under the Empire. The question was in- 
vestigated by Mommsen.! The earliest 
examples of militia in the sense of civil ser- 
vice known to him occur in an undated 
rescript of Diocletian, and a rescript of 
Constantine dated a.p. 314, and he regarded 
Diocletian as the author of the innovation. 
Professor Otto Hirschfeld? quotes a pas- 
sage from Tertullian* as proving that militia 


1 Hermes, xxxiv. p. 153. 
+ 2 Kaiserliche Verwaltungsbeamte (2 Auflage), p. 464. 
3 De Corona Militis, ch. xii.: ‘ Est et alia militia 
regiarum familiarum.’ 


was used in the sense of civil service as 
early as the time of Septimius Severus. 
But a distinction must be drawn between 
this use of militia =civil service in the time 
of Severus, and wmilitia=civil service as 
used in Mommsen’s instances from the time 
of Diocletian and Constantine. Mommsen 
and Hirschfeld agree that the new use of 
militia must be closely connected with the 
substitution of free-born Roman citizens for 
Imperial slaves and freedmen in the service 
of the Imperial household. When this sub- 
stitution was affected is not clear; but by 
the end of the third century it had taken 
place, and after that date the use of militia 
denoting civil service is common. But it 
is equally certain that in the time of Sep- 
timius Severus this substitution had not 
been effected, for as late as A.D. 258 we 
have an unmistakable reference to the 
slaves and freedmen in the Imperial house- 
hold. Cyprian records a rescript of the 
Emperor Valerianus to the Senate (dated 
in that year) directed against the Christians 
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in Rome. This rescript mentions ina sepa- 
rate category the Caesariani or Imperial 
slaves and freedmen.! Now, so long as the 
personnel of the civil service was composed 
of, or included slaves and freedmen, the use 
of the term militia as denoting civil service 
in general was clearly impossible, for those 
classes were rigorously excluded from mili- 
tary service throughout Roman history, and 
not even by a legal fiction would the Romans 
have used the term militia in speaking of 
slaves and freedmen. The term militia in 
the passage quoted from Tertullian must 
therefore be explained differently, and the 
true explanation is continued in Hirsch- 
feld’s premises.2 He points out that from 
the time of Septimius Severus—we may 
add, even earlier3—soldiers began to be em- 
ployed in large numbers in civil functions 
alongside of the Imperial slaves and freed- 
men, and it is clear that when Tertullian 
uses the words ‘est et alia militia regiarum 
familiarum,’ he is thinking of those soldiers 
who perform their militia in the Imperial 
household. The object of the tract, De 
Corona Militis, is to discuss the question 
whether a Christian can become a soldier, 
ora converted soldier remain in the ranks; 
and Tertullian must discuss every branch 
of the service. A reference to persons who 
are not soldiers would be irrelevant here. 
For Tertullian’s purpose there was an 
obvious distinction between soldiers who 
served in civil posts and those who spilled 
human blood in war, though for a Christian 
he condemns all kinds of soldiering alike. 
But militia applied to civil functions per- 
formed by soldiers is a very different thing 
from militia meaning civil service per- 
formed by civilians, although the former 
use shows the step by which the change 
to the latter use effected itself. We must 
therefore maintain, as against Professor 
Hirschfeld, that Mommsen was right in 


1 Cyprian, Ep. 80: ‘ Caesariani autem . . . con- 
fiscentur et in Caesarianas possessiones discripti 
mittantur.’ This passage proves that the Caesariani 
were still in the service of the Household, and 
were not yet reduced to the condition of overseers 
or serfs on Imperial estates, in which position they 
are found in Byzantine times (¢.g., in Cod. Jus. iii. 
26. 8, referred to by Mommsen, Hermes, xxiv. 151). 

* Loc. 

® Kuhn, Stadtsverfassung, vol. i., p. 152. 


ascribing the change to Diocletian, and 
rule the instance quoted from Tertullian 
out of court, however interesting it may be 
as showing how the way for Diocletian’s 
innovation was prepared by his prede- 
cessors. 

A further point calls for discussion. The 
Digest (xlii, 1. 6) quotes from Ulpian the 
expression: ‘ Miles qui sub armata militia 
stipendia meruit.. As Mommsen knew no 
instance of militia=civil service of earlier 
date than the time of Diocletian, he re- 
garded these words as an interpolation.* 
Hirschfeld, on the authority of the passage 
quoted from Tertullian, upholds the 
genuineness of the text.® Hirschfeld is in- 
accurate in ascribing the fourth-century 
meaning of militia to the passage in Ter- 
tullian; but our explanation of militia in 
Tertullian admits the possibility that the 
passage in the Digest, ostracised by Momm- 
sen, may be genuine. In opposition to the 
civil militia of the later time, the phrase 
aymata militia (évorkos otpateia) was regu- 
larly used of service in the army. 

This use implies mzlitia firmly established 
in the sense of civil service, and, of course, 
an opposition between the two in this sense 
is foreign to the time of Ulpian. But it is 
conceivable that the phrase avmata militia 
was used as early as Ulpian’s time in the 
sense of the ordinary service of soldiers in 
the Praetorian Guard or on the frontiers, 
as opposed to the service of soldiers as 
civil officials in the Imperial administration 
—the opposition, indeed, hinted at by Ter- 
tullian in the words ‘est et alia militia.’ 
This latter point is advanced as a sugges- 
tion, to be confirmed or rejected by further 
enquiry. 


Il. = Equiso. 


A note on the use of ovépva irrets will 
serve a useful purpose if it prevents a 
misconception as to the meaning of that 
phrase from gaining wider circulation in 
the indices to collections of Greek inscrip- 
tions, and passing thence into systematic 
historical works. 

Apart from its ordinary meaning of 
‘rider,’ the term immevs occurs in Anatolian 


4 Hermes, xxxiv. 153, 0. 3. 
5 Verwaltungsbeamte, p. 464, 0. 5. 
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word (Gov was used technically of the 


Greek inscriptions in three distinct senses. 
Two of these, that of ‘ knight’ as a political 
term! and that of ‘cavalry soldier,’? are 
attested by numerous examples. But a 
third sense has received scant notice, and 
has even been confused with the second. 
Three inscriptions, all belonging to places 
on the high road from Ephesus to Syria, 
where stables to accommodate the horses 
used in the Curvsus Publicus must have 
existed, contain the expression ovépva 
(or dodAos [Kaivapos] Two 
of these irme’s belong to Laodiceia Com- 
busta (one to a village on its territory, 
where the road from Laodiceia joined the 
main road to the East), the third to Syn- 
nada. No.1 has been published by Pro- 
fessor Ramsay in Ath. Mitth. 1888, p. 242 
(No. 21), and runs: Koopos ovépvas 
kai Adpuva aitod (avtes 
pvijpns Xap. For the accompanying epi- 
graphic text of No. 2 (which is referred to 
loc. cit. as No. 22) I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Sir W. M. Ramsay, who has revised 
the inscription since he originally copied 
it in 1882: 
SEPNAINEYC | 
TEKNIIKA Al. 
| KEN 


| 


The top of the stone is broken off. 

There was a further line at the top 
giving the man’s name: analogy makes it 
clear that the name is to be looked for 
here, and not in the second line. Nor can 
the second line contain the child’s name, 
for it is given after rexvw, and must be 
some such word as Kapié:. Kapixds is found 
in the region as a personal name ; compare 
the next inscription. The word in the 
second line must therefore be (onrpddos or 
(ontpode’s. Professor Ramsay regards 
this as probable; the stone was much worn 
at this point. If this reading is accepted, 
it gives a good meaning. We know from 
Sterrett, Wolfe Expedition, No. 1,3 that the 


1 ‘Irmérns is used in this sense (Studies in the . . . 
Eastern Roman Provinces, Ramsay, p. 377). 
, 2 Also ‘mounted policeman’ (Liebenam, Stddte- 
verwaltung, p. 358). 
Quoted below. 


horses in the Imperial studs, and (o0yr- 
popos* is a likely designation of the 
Imperial slave who was in charge of the 
stable. We accordingly transliterate 6 
deiva] ovepva (ontpddlos] 
K[api]6c evexev. The third inscription, 
mentioning an Imperial slave who was a 
immevs, is published by M. Armanet in 
B.C.H., 1904, p. 195, No. 12, and runs: 
Kapixds SovAw tod Kvpiov' Atro- 
Kpatopos immeds tov ev Luvvddors obv TH yuvackt 
Aopvy Kai réxvors atrod pr(e)ias xapw 
Onxav tiv Bwpov. 

The expression tov Luvvddois 
implies that there was a number of those 
immeis at Synnada. When we remember 
that Synnada was the point of distribution 
of the famous marble of Docimium (hence 
called Synnadic),° which was an Imperial 
monopoly, we need not be surprised at 
finding an important Imperial stud here, 
with several overseers. Under the early 
Empire, an Imperial slave in Asia Minor 
must have filled a higher position than that 
of ‘stable-boy’ or ‘post-boy.’ ’Aya@dzous is 
a suitable name for a courier. Mules, and 
not horses, were probably used in heavy 
transport, but the term irzoxdyos is applied 
to the person in charge of the animals used 
in the Cursus Publicus,’ whether horses or 
mules, and so doubtless was irrevs. 

It is unlikely that the establishment of 
the Cursus Publicus was separate and dis- 
tinct from those of other Imperial enter- 
prises in which animals for transport were 
required. Inscription No. 1 in Sterrett’s 
Wolfe Expedition (on a bronze tablet at- 
tached to the harness of a horse: Zoov 
Suahéepov® dppapéevtw mpooray ev 
Kata Oeiov &’ d&yyapiav— An animal 
belonging to the Imperial stud set apart 
for postal work by Imperial mandate ’) 
implies that in Byzantine times there was 
no hard-and-fast distinction between the 
different kinds of transport work, and the 
same arrangement doubtless obtained in 


+ The classical form is fworpégos. 

5 The first II and E are joined by a horizontal 
bar, forming a second II. 

6 See Strabo, p. 577. 

7 See Pauly-Wissowa, sub Cursus Publicus, 

8 On diadépev, with genitive, meaning ‘ belong 
to,’ see Glotia, 1909, p. 118. 
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the earlier centuries of the Empire. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay! has suggested »that the 
two izmeis at Laodiceia were Imperial 
slaves managing the transport of cinnabar 
from the mines of Sisma, in the mountains 
above Laodiceia, where he has discovered 
an Imperial estate. 

The ordinary term for this occupation 
was ixmoxouos in Greek, agaso or eguiso in 
Latin. Strator was the groom of a military 
officer: occasionally equiso, too, was used 
in this sense.” 

The term ovépva izre’s is given in the 


1 Class. Rev. 1905, p. 370. 
Pauly- Wissowa, s.v. equiso. 


index to Cagnat’s Inscriptiones Graecae ad Res 
Rom. pert. among munera militaria. This is 
hardly correct. No fact concerning Roman 
military organisation is more certain than 
that slaves never became soldiers. As little 
can it mean egues in the Roman political 
sense. Freedmen of the Emperor some- 
times rose to equestrian rank, but no one 
could be an eques while a slave. We are 
driven back on a sense of immet’s which is 
consistent with an Imperial slave’s condi- 
tion, and the one given above seems 
natural and inevitable. 


W. M. Caper. 
Brascnose College, Oxford. 


VERSE IN LIVY. 


Tue following notes relate only to those 
passages in the first three books of Livy 
in which the historian describes, in more 
or less dramatic language, the memorable 
incidents of the legendary period. These 
passages appear to contain many frag- 
ments of hexameters, or, at least, many 


phrases and groups of words which look 
as if they had served, or might serve, as 


materials for hexameters. If they are 
regarded simply as the natural conse- 
quences of Livy’s poetical treatment of 
poetical subjects, it may be remarked that 
in almost every case the words are so 
ordered as to disturb and disguise the 
scansion—a process which converts many 
of them into plain prose. 

In the appended list, which might prob- 
ably be enlarged, the words of the text 
are printed in Roman type, and the metrical 
equivalents which they seem to suggest in 
italics. These, of course, are no more than 
suggestions, and are offered only to show 
the peculiarity of the passages from which 
they are derived. 


I. 7. 10. Jove nate, Hercules, salve inquit. 
Te mihi mater, veridica interpres deum 
cecimit*®** 

Te mthi mater, 
Veridica interpres 


I. 9. 3 Urbes quoque ut cetera ex infimo nasci ; 
dein, quas sua virtus ac dii juvent, magnas 
opes sibi magnumque nomen facere. 


urbes ut cetera nasct ; 
dein, quas sun virius 


Dique juvent, magnas sibi opes nomenque 


. 9. 14. Et quo nihil carius humano generi sit, 
liberum fore. 


Et genert humano quo nil sit carius 


. 10. 6. Jupiter Feretri, inquit, haec  tibi 
victor Romulus rex regia arma fero. 


rex hacc tibt regia victor 
Romulus arma fero. 


. 12. 5. At tu, pater deum hominumque, 
hinc saltem arce hostes, deme terrorem 
Romanis, fugamque foedam siste. 
Hinc saltem arce hostes, Romanis 

pavorem, 
Foedam siste fugam. 


deme 


. 12. 7. Atque iterare pugnam jubet. 
Atque ttevare jubet pugnam. 
. 12. 9. Vicimus_ perfidos hospites, 
hostes. 


inbelles 
Victmus tnbelles hostes. 


. 13. 2. Ne se sanguine nefando soceri gener- 
ique respergerent, ne parricidio macularent 
partus suos, nepotum illi, hi liberum 
progeniem. Si adfinitatis inter vos, si 
conubii piget, in nos vertite iras. 


socert generique nefando 


* * * * 
Si vos conubii piget, in nos vertite 


I. 16. 6. Romulus, inquit, Quirites, parens urbis 
hujus, prima hodierna luce caelo repente 
delapsus 

hodierna luce repente 


Delapsus caelo 
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I. 28. 6. Audeat deinde talia alius, nisi in hunc 
insigne jam documentum mortalibus dedero. 


Talia deinde alius, nisi in hunc insigne 


I. 39. 3. Scire licet hunc lumen quondam rebus 
nostris dubiis futurum praesidiumque regiae 
adflictie ; proinde materiam ingentis publice 
privatimque decoris indulgentia 
nostra nutriamus. 

Scilicet hunc lumen 
Materiam ingentis 


futurum 
decoris 


Nunc expergiscere vere. 


Nunc expergiscere vere. 


I. 47. 3. Sin minus, eo nunc pejus mutata res 
est, quod istic cum ignavia est scelus. 
Quin accingeris? Non tibi ab Corintho 
nec ab Tarquiniis, ut patri tuo, peregrina 
regna moliri necesse est. 

e) pejus ves est mutata, quod istic 
Non tibi ceu patri peregrina Covintho 
Non ab Targuinits molivi regna necesse est. 


1. 47. 4. Di te penates patriique et patris 
imago 
patriique et patris imago 


I. 50. 3. Sic omne nomen Latinum. 
nomen sic omne Latinum. 


1. 56. 10. Imperium summum Romae habebit 
qui vestrum primus, O juvenes, osculum 


matri tulerit. 
habebit 


Imperium summum qui vestrum primus 


I. 57. 7. Collatinus negat verbis opus esse, 
paucis id quidem horis posse sciri quantum 
ceteris praestet Lucretia sua. 


Non opus est verbis, paucis possumus horis 
quantum aliis praestat Lucretia nostra. 


I, 58. 2. amore ardens, postquam satis tuta 
circa sopitique omnes videbantur, 


amore ardens, postquam satis omnia circa 
Tuta videbantur, 


I. 58. 2. tace, Lucretia, inquit ; 
tace, Lucretia, dixit ; 


I. 58. 2. moriere, si emiseris vocem. 
vocem si emiseris ullam. 


I. 58. 3. miscere precibus minas, versare in 
omnem partem muliebrem animum. 
precibus miscere minas, versareque in 
omnem 


I. 58. 5. Lucretia maesta tanto malo 
Lucretia tanto 
Maesta malo 


I. 58. 7. Vestigia viri alieni, Collatine, in lecto 
sunt tuo. 
aliena virt vestigia lecto 
Insunt, Collatine, tuo. 
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I. 58. 7. Mors testis erit. Sed date dexteras 
fidemque haud impune adultero fore. 
mors testis evit. Dextrasque fidemque 
Haud impune 


I. 58. 11. Cultrum, quem sub veste abditum 
habebat, 


cultrum, quem veste tegebat, 


2. Conclamat vir paterque. 
conclamat virque paterque, 


I. 59. I. vosque, dii, testes facio, 
vosque, dit, testes facio, 


II. 6. 7. Ille est vir, inquit, qui nos extorres 
expulit patria. Ipse en ille nostris decoratus 
insignibus magnifice incedit. Di regum 
ultores adeste. 

Expulit extorres patria 

en, nostris insignibus tlle decorus 
Magnifice incedit. A deste 
Di regum ultores. 


II. 10. 11. Tum Cocles, Tiberine pater, inquit, 
te sancte precor, haec arma et hunc militem 
propitio flumine accipias. 

Tiberine pater, te sancte precor 
Flumine propitio accipias. 


II. 12. 5. Transire Tiberim, inquit, patres, et 
intrare, si possim, castra hostium volo, non 
praedo, nec populationum invicem ultor ; 
majus, si di juvant, in animo est facinus. 

Tiberim transive, inimicaque, patres, 
Castva intrave volo, si possim 
Majus inest animo facinus. 


II. 12. 10. Et facere et pati fortia Romanum est. 
Nec unus in te ego hos animos gessi ; longus 
post me ordo est idem petentium decus. 


Fortia Romanum est. Non unus ego in te 
Hos animos gessi ; longus post me petit orvdo 


quam vile corpus sit iis qui 
corpus quam vile sit illis 


35, 


II. 12. 16. mea prima sors fuit. 


Sors mea prima fuit. 


II. 15. 5. neque ego obtundam saepius eadem 
nequiquam agendo. 
Saepius obtundam nequiquam eadem peragendo, 


II. 15. 5. alium hinc, seu bello opus est seu 
quiete, exilio quaerant locum. 


Hinc alium, seu bello opus est seu pace 


II. 31. 9. ut mei similes Romana plebis patronos 

habeat. 

plebis 
Ut nostri similes habeat Romana patronos. 

II. 40. 5. sine, priusquaam complexum accipio, 

sciam 

priusquam 

Complexum accipio, 


] 
| 
I 
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II. 40. 6. In hoc me longa vita et infelix senecta 
traxit ut exulem te deinde hostem viderem ? 
Potuisti populari hance terram quae te 
genuit atque aluit? Non tibi, quamvis 
infesto animo et minaci perveneras, ingre- 
dienti fines ira cecidit ? 

longa infelixque senecta 

Traxit ut exulem ego teque hostem deinde viderem ? 

Hanc quae te genutt potuisti terram ? 

Non tibt, quamgquam animo minact 

Finibus ingresso cecidit furor ? 


II. 40. 9. quos, si pergis, aut inmatura mors aut 
longa servitus manet. 


aut inmatura manet mors. 


II. 48. 9. nostrum id nobis velut familiare 
bellum 


Id nostrum nobis veluti gentile duellum 


III. 2. 8. Ostentare hoc est, Romani, non gerere 
bellum. 


Ostentave hoc est bellum, non belligerare. 


Ill. 2. 9. Erit copia pugnandi, ne timete. 
copia pugnae 
Ne timeatis, evit. 


Ill. 17. 3. Si vos urbis, Quirites, si vestri nulla 
cura tangit, at vos veremini deos vestros ab 
hostibus captos. 

Si vos nulla urbis, si vestri nulla, Quirites, 
Cuva, deos vestros 


III. 17. 4. Haec vobis forma sanae civitatis 
videtur ? 
Haec vobis verum sanarum forma videtur ? 


III. 25. 8. Et haec, inquit, sacrata quercus, et 
quidquid deorum est audiant foedus a vobis 
ruptum, nostrisque et nunc querellis adsint, 
et mox armis, cum deorum hominumque 
simul violata jura exsequemur. 

quidquidque deorum est 
Audiat a vobis ruptum, nostrisque querellis 
Adsit, moxque armis cum jura hominumque 
deumque 


. 47. 7. Icilio, inquit, Appi, non tibi filiam 
despondi, et ad nuptias, non ad stuprum, 
educavi. Placet pecudum  ferarumque 
ritu. promisce in  concubitus  ruere ? 
Passurine haec isti sint, nescio; non spero 
passuros illos qui arma habent. 

Icilio, Appi, 
Non tibi, despondi natam. Ritune ferarum 
Promisce in Venerem rueve est mens? Nescio 
an tstt 
Haec sint passuri ; non armati patientur. 


The explanation of these hexametrical 
fragments, whatever it may be, must pre- 


sumably account also for the fact that 
metre of a different kind underlies the 
whole passage (II. 32) in which Menenius 
Agrippa relates the fable of the Belly and 
the Members. Here, using Livy’s own 
words with little alteration, it is possible 
to turn them into iambic senarii, similar to 
those of Phaedrus, but far inferior. For 
the following lines, and especially for the 
inexcusable fourth line, all that can be 
said is that they adhere closely to the text. 
As they stand, they have no literary merit; 
but their iambic quality seems to deserve 
attention. 


II. 32. 9-10-11. Tempore quo in homine non, 
ut nunc, omnia in unum! consentientia, sed 
singulis membris suum cuique consilium, 
suus sermo fuerit, indignatas reliquas partis 
sua cura, suo labore ac-ministerio ventri 
omnia quaeri, ventrem in medio quietum 
nihil aliud quam datis voluptatibus frui, con- 
spirasse inde ne manus ad os cibum ferrent, 
nec os acciperet datum, nec dentes, quae 
conficerent. Hac ira dum ventrem fame 
domare vellent, ipsa una membra totumque 
corpus ad extremam tabem venisse. Inde 
apparuisse ventris quoque haud_ segne 
ministerium esse, nec magis ali quam alere 
eum reddentem in omnes corporis partes 
hunc, quo vivimus vigemusque, divisum 
pariter in venas, maturum confecto cibo 
sanguinem., 


Quo tempore in homine non, ut nunc, unum 
omnia 

Consentiebant, cuique sed sermo suus 

Suum consilium singulis membris fuit, 

Indignatae veliquae partes cura sua, 

Labore suo ac ministerio ventri omnia 

Quaeri, in medio quietum voluptatibus 

Ventrem nil aliud agere quam datis fruit, 

Conspiravere ne manus ad os cibum 

Fervent, neque os acctperet, nec dentes datum 


Conficerent. Ivahac dum volunt ventrem fame 
Domare,ipsaunamembra ad extremamventunt 
Tabem totumque corpus. Inde apparuit 

Haud esse segne ministertum ventris quoque ; 


* * * * * 


veddentem in omnes partes corporis 
Divisum pariter in venas hunc sanguinem 
Quo vivimus et vigemus, confecto cibo. 


A. A. BropriBB. 


1 Consentiebant—Gronovius. 
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REVIEWS 


ARCHAISCHE MARMOR SKULPTUREN IM AKROPOLIS MUSEUM ZU 
ATHEN. 


Archaische Marmor Skulptuven im A kvopolis 
Museum zu Athen. Hans SCHRADER. 
Oesterreichisches Archaol. Institut. 
Wien: A. Holder. 1g09. 4to. Pp. 87, 
with 76 cuts. Price M. to. 


TuouGuH the discovery of the remains of 
the Acropolis at Athens before the Persian 
destruction was the meritorious work of the 
Athenian Archzological Society, the task 
of ordering those remains and putting them 
together has fallen mainly to a succession 
of able members of the German and 
Austrian schools. Dérpfeld and Winter, 
Studniczka and Briickner, and many others 
have been occupied for twenty years in 
improving one another’s restorations, and 
every few years we have had to modify our 
conception of the aspect of the Acropolis as 
it stood when the soldiers of Xerxes broke 
in and massacred the garrison who had 
trusted, in obedience to the oracle, to wooden 
walls. The results of all this work are now 
appearing in a definitive—one scarcely dares 
to say, a final—form. We have already 
Wiegand’s great work on the foros build- 
ings, and the first part of the publication by 
Wolters Graf and others of the vases. 
Heberdey has undertaken the complete 
publication of the remains of sculpture in 
limestone, and Schrader that of the marble 
fragments. One is glad to add that a cata- 
logue of the contents of the Acropolis 
Museum, as it stands, has been undertaken 
by members of tne British school. 

The work under review is not Dr, 
Schrader’s final publication, but only a pre- 
liminary statement printed for presentation 
to the Congress of Philologists at Graz in 
1gog. It contains an account of the writer’s 
own discoveries among the marble frag- 
ments of the Acropolis, and of the restora- 
tions of figures and groups which they have 
made possible. The work has lasted four 
or more years, and no archeologist who 
knows his business would say that the 
time had been ill spent. In such matters 


it is the detaiis which are important, and 
no one could read with care these pages, 
lucidly written and well illustrated, without 
feeling that his knowledge and appreciation 
of the early art of Athens had been greatly 
increased. Dr. Schrader has shown how 
many currents of art poured through Athens 
in the palmy days of Peisistratus and his 
sons, and how exquisitely fine in plan and 
delicate in execution are the works which 
the destroying hammers of the Persians 
shattered, only that they might rise again 
in their freshness to gladden the wearied 
eyes of twentieth-century students. 

Dr. Schrader’s restorations include a 
running Gorgon and two leopards, acroteria 
of the old Temple of Athena. He has 
added important fragments to several of the 
dedicated Corae and young men; he has 
restored the legs of several of the horses 
from equestrian groups, and by adding a 
rider with a head to one of them, has for 
the first time enabled us to appreciate them ; 
he has partly put together two pairs of 
lions, and a pair of hunting-dogs. All these 
collocations seem, so far as a reader in 
England may judge, thoroughly justified. 
When he tries to prove that we have 
remains of sculptural groups, such as a 
Theseus and Procrustes, or two heroes 
casting lots in the presence of Athena, there 
is, of course, more room for doubt. But 
Dr. Schrader has a soundness of judgment, 
of which some eminent archaeologists are 
singularly destitute ; and when his evidence 
does not amount to positive proof, he is 
willing to allow it. This makes his book 
particularly refreshing ; on every page we 
are in contact, not with soaring theories, 
but with the monuments themselves. And 
the writer’s brevity and simplicity of diction 
stands in marked contrast to the verbosity 
of some recent books on these monuments. 

Dr. Schrader proposes to publish the 
marble sculptures of the Acropolis in a 
series of photographic plates, accompanied 
by a text. To this great work the present 
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book is a sort of portico. This larger work 
is sure to show the same qualities as the 
lesser one; but it cannot be so charming, 
partly because so many of the monuments 
are known to most people by constant 
reproduction, while those figured in the 
book before us are all new and fresh ; 
partly because there is a delight in reading 
narratives of actual discovery which cannot 
be aroused in other ways. However much 
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we may admire the great monuments of the 
Periclean age, it must be allowed that their 
predecessors were not unworthy of them; 
indeed, there is a peculiar charm about the 
works of the ‘dim and dewy’ time of later 
archaic art, when every sculptor is adding 
something to the stock of beauty, and not 
a trace of weariness or decay is to be 


seen. 
P. GARDNER. 


Dev Friedhof am Evidanos, unter mitwirkung 
von A, STRUCK, untersucht von ALFRED 
BrueckNer. Berlin: Georg Reimer. 
1909. 1 plan and 78 engravings. 4to. 
Pp. 120. Price M. 30. 


Tue Attic cemetery by the Dipylon Gate 
has long been a favourite spot with visitors 
to Athens. In spite of the shrieking of 
trains and factory-smoke in the background, 
there is a spirit of peace brooding over the 
place, and the monuments left on the spot, 
and not removed to museums, include such 
first-rate works as the reliefs of Dexileos 
and of Demetria and Pamphile. The 
cemetery came first to light when the road 
to the Piraeus was being constructed in 
1860. Successive excavations by the 
Athenian Archaeological Society have laid 
bare more and more of it. The Society 
anticipate that, when they are able to acquire 
and remove the little chapel of the Trinity, 
the time will have arrived for a complete 
investigation and mapping-out of the whole 
site. 

Thus the volume under review is a work 
of pioneering. No one has done better work 
on the tombs of Attica than Dr. Brueckner. 
As early as 1886 he published an excellent 
paper on the ‘Stelae of Athens.’ In the 
Athenian Mittheilungen for 1893 he traced in 
outline the history of the Dipylon cemetery, 
setting forth the various classes of graves 
and their contents. Since then he has been 
one of the editors of the Vienna Corpus of 
Attic Sepulchval Reliefs. It seemed to him 
necessary for the perfection of that work 
that more precise knowledge should be 
obtained of the place whence most of these 
NO. CCVII. VOL. XXIV. 


DER FRIEDHOF 


AM ERIDANOS. 


reliefs came and their original surround- 
ings, and for that purpose he visited Athens 
in 1907, with resources supplied by the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences from the 
Gerhard fund. 

The Athenian Archaeological Society re- 
serves for itself the final excavation of the 
cemetery. But Dr. Brueckner was allowed 
to make trenches in some parts of it, 
pursuing his investigations for two months 
with a draughtsman and ten workmen, and 
he has done all, or more than all, that could 
be expected under the circumstances. With 
German method and thorough knowledge 
he has mapped out the surface of the 
ground into regions, in each of which some 
dominant influence may be traced. He has 
traced paths and watercourses. By the help 
of the foundations he has endeavoured to 
restore the original form of monuments, 
the reliefs of which are known to us in dis- 
connected form. Especially notable are 
the restorations of the Dexileos tomb on 
p. 60, and of the symmetrical group of 
tombs on p. 71. By such studies he has 
been able to bring before us the aspect of 
the cemetery at various periods of Athenian 
history—a necessary supplement, as he 
justly observes, to our knowledge of the 
city itself in the successive stages of its 
growth and decay. 

The history of the street of tombs is 
clearly outlined by the writer. The laying 
out of the street is dated by the Dexileos 
monument to about 394 B.c. Then the 
whole south side west of the Dexileos tomb 
for a length of about 60 metres was occu- 
pied with terraces by six wealthy private 
persons. Their family burying-places give 
B 
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us in a measure their history. After the 
sumptuary law of Demetrius of Phaleron 
(317 B.c.), the splendour of all Athenian 
tombs was greatly diminished ; small pillars, 
not more than three cubits high, took the 
place of temple-like structures and high 
reliefs, but the same families seem still to 
have held to their burying-grounds. The 
first century B.c., a time of depression at 
Athens, witnessed much destruction of the 
older stately tombs. But the notion of 
Rhousopoulos and Lenormant, that the 
whole site was covered by a mound or 
agger of earth, piled by Sulla in the course 
of his siege of Athens, has been rejected by 
Dr. Brueckner. He thinks that the pur- 
poseful heaping up of earth on the spot, 
which certainly took place, is the work of a 
later time, and intended to provide a fresh 
site for burials for the people of Athens. 
In the time of the early Roman Empire we 
may see traces of compunction for the 
neglect of the past. The road was repaired, 


and such monuments as that of Dexileos 
and the Charon relief were set up again, 
though not in their original form. Graves 
of the Christian age seem to be wanting. 
Such history as this, directly derived from 
the facts of excavation, can, of course, only 
be criticised on the spot, but it is safe to 
say that no one could have a better right to 
arrange it than Dr. Brueckner. Of course 
a more complete excavation would have 
laid deeper the foundations of a historic 
reconstruction, and one is disposed to 
regret it when national or personal con- 
siderations interfere with the full sweep of 
scientific investigation. But, on the other 
hand, the unsatisfactory state of our know- 
ledge of the data of Delphi may indicate 
that, after all, truth is sometimes better 
reached by a successive series of investiga- 
tions by men who correct one another as 
they proceed than by a single systematic 
excavation, 
P. GARDNER. 


THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR SCHOOLS TO 1660. 


The English Grammar Schools to 1660: their 


Curriculum and Practice. By Foster 
Watson, M.A., Professor of Education 
in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. Cambridge: at the Uni- 
versity Press, 1908. Pp. x+ 548. 


TEACHERS, students of education, and clas- 
sical scholars owe Professor Foster Watson 
a debt of gratitude for the vast amount of 
valuable information which he has collected 
with untiring patience. Much of the matter 
contained in this volume is inaccessible else- 
where, and the author has displayed both 
accuracy and discretion in compiling it. 

In some respects, however, the book is 
disappointing. It is more like a rough 
collection of notes than a literary effort. 
The main lines of development are not 
clearly brought out, a blemish all the more 
serious because of the inadequacy of the 
Index. The style is often slip-shod. The 
‘ split infinitive’ is not avoided (pp. 101 and 
261 ‘tosimply get the Grammar known by 
heart’), and careless sentences like the 
following are not uncommon: 


‘It isthe effect of the vast and learned 
output of learned writers of grammars, 
philological treatises, and the collections of 
matter of knowledge from the body of the 
classics, which led to the breaking up of 
classical subject-matter into sciences of all 
kinds’ (p. 365). 

Occasionally the reader wishes that the 
author, ceasing to compile, would develop 
more thoroughly the great principles 
which lie at the heart of his subject. On 
PP. 532, 533, Professor Foster Watson 
clearly recognises the close relation between 
curriculum and national life, but the re- 
viewer, for one, would have been pleased 
if throughout the book an attempt had been 
made to illustrate the great truth that the 
history of education is the history of a 
people’s ideals and aspirations. 

But it would be unfair to lay stress upon 
defects without acknowledging with grati- 
tude the clear light thrown by Professor 
Foster Watson’s work upon a fascinating 
but hitherto little known subject. 

The training given in the early Grammar 
Schools was, of course, a classical training, 
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and all teachers of the classics would do 
well to ponder thoughtfully over the aims 
and methods in vogue during what is, per- 
haps, the most brilliant period of English 
history. The ancient languages were 
always learnt as spoken tongues. Professor 
Foster Watson brings this out very clearly 
in chapter xix. But it seems to the re- 
viewer that the utilitarian motives given on 
pp. 306-310 are really insufficient. It is 
true enough that Latin was the language 
used by professional men, but Greek was not, 
and as the author himself points out, Greek 
also was taught orally. ‘But the point 
which deserves emphasis is that clearly the 
idea from which the book starts, and for 
which it attempts to provide the material, 
is that Greek, as well as Latin and English, 
is to be learned as a spoken language’ 
(p. 505). The italics are the author’s. 
Latin, Greek, and English were surely 
taught in this way, because, if it is to be an 
educational instrument, a language must 
be living. The training of the ear, and 
above all of the organs of speech, is as im- 
portant as the training of the eye, if not 
more so. To a sixteenth-century educator 
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the learning of a language by translation 
into English, and by the mechanical appli- 
cation of grammatical rules, would have 
appeared an impossible monstrosity. But 
even at the beginning were present the 
seeds of decay which eventually were to 
work so much mischief. The blind worship 
of grammar (p. 365), and ‘the making of 
Latins’ (chap. xxiv.), against which Ascham 
protested so strongly, gradually made them- 
selves supreme, until within the last fifty 
years the cry has been repeatedly raised 
that, except for a select few, classical educa- 
tion is a failure. But this decline belongs 
to a period later than that treated of in 
Professor Foster Watson’s book. 

Would that the example of these early 
schoolmasters were followed to-day! 
Would that educators and teachers insisted 
on the clear speaking, not only of foreign 
languages, but of the mother-tongue! Few 
greater benefits could be bestowed upon 
our poorer classes than that every child 
should be taught, regardless of cost, to 
speak English correctly and distinctly. 

W. H. S. Jones. 
St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. 


RAMSAY’S TACITUS. 


The Annals of Tacitus, Books xi-xvi. An 
English Translation, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Maps, by G. G. Ramsay. 


London: John Murray. 1909. Pp. 
xcvi+357. 1 plate showing 4 coins; 
2maps. Price 15s. net. 


ProressorR Ramsay has now completed 
what may long remain the best English 
version of the Annals. The first volume I 
reviewed at some length in the Classical 
Review of 1904 (pp. 407-411), and I am 
happy to say that the second has all the 
merits and few of the faults of the first. 
The vocabulary in particular is much im- 
proved, though Tacitus would not have 
liked ‘the regulation type,’ ‘this extra accu- 
sation,’ or ‘eventuate’ (pp. 270, 292, 233). 
Has ‘demean’ in the sense of ‘lower’ be- 
come respectable yet (pp. 100, 197)? The 
style is still good, and the end of Tacitus’ 
chapters, the short, sharp shocks, are better 
tendered than before. The footnotes are 


copious and useful, the introduction is 
chatty and readable, and the whole book is 
pleasant to use. 

Where the meaning is in doubt, Pro- 
fessor Ramsay seems to me usually to 
choose the better part. I will note only a 
few exceptions. 

xi. 8. 6: castva contulit should mean 
‘pitched his camp close to the enemy.’ 
Xi. 11. 5: in imperium adscitus cannot mean 
‘succeeded to the empire.’ xi. 14. 1: et is 
ignored, and, in consequence, Tacitus is 
accused in the footnote of ‘ overlooking the 
hieratic and demotic modes of writing.’ 
xii. 7. 6: vegno is not ‘the empire.’ xii. 
33. 2: the translation seems to require an 
et between locorum and fraude. xii. 35.7: 
probably fratres is the only subject of accepti. 
xli. 60. 6: vei familiari, not ‘affairs’ but 
‘property.’ xiii. 35.6: Tacitus seems to 
mean a loss of hands, not of finger-tips. 

E. Harrison, 
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Testimonium Animae, or Greek and Roman 
before Jesus Christ. E. G. S1HLER, Ph.D. 
New York: G. E. Stechert & Co., 1908. 
8vo. Pp. x+453- 


Tuis is a book upon which it is not alto- 
gether easy to pass judgment. Its design 
is, in the author’s words (p. vii), ‘to set forth 
what was the course and character of the 
religion and worship, of the morality and 
conduct, of the Greeks and Romans among 
whom the Church of Christ came up: to 
present, very largely in the exact words of 
their most eminent writers in versions made 
Jor this work, their views or aspirations con- 
cerning the soul, life and death, God and the 
world—in short, whatever we may designate 
as the spiritual elements in classic civilisa- 
tion.’ Accordingly the main body of the 
book consists of translated extracts from the 
Greek and Roman writers from Homer to 
Seneca inserted in a setting of comments, 
reflexions and disputations. The fact that 
the author addresses his book especially to 
‘all those readers who with the author hold 
to the absolute and divine worth of revealed 
religion’ is sufficient in itself to indicate 
that he does not write as an unprejudiced 
student or an impartial spectator. The most 
cursory glance through these pages is suffi- 
cient to show that Prof. Sihler is a pro- 
nounced and violent iconoclast, a crusader 
against classicism. In his £fzlogue and 
Appian Way (mark the affectation!) he 
writes thus: ‘As matter of fact, there is a 
forced and false glamour over classics. 
The ten thousand books that Kronos has 
swallowed,—Greek books,—who would resur- 
rect them? We neglect what we have . 

the vile and sordid paganism we ignore. Is 
it right that we do this? The archaeologists 
sin most here. There is a strabism of one- 
sided vision in their professional occupation. 
The mandatory ecstasy which they command 
us, the others, to feel—some duly feel: but I 
would not bring back classical paganism if 
every idol described in Pausanias could be 
recovered in flawless perfection.’ Here we 
get to the varson d of the Professor’s book : 
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SIHLER’S TESTIMONIUM ANIMAE, 


it is less an impartial review of facts than 
a diatribe against classicists and humanists, 
based on a survey of ancient civilisation in 
which all the worst features are emphasized 
and illustrated ad nauseam. Mr. Sihler’s 
attitude is certainly moral in the highest 
degree, but is it not slightly absurd? More- 
over, if morals are so intensely his concern, 
is it not a trifle injudicious for him to ply the 
muck-rake with such minute diligence, and 
to expose what he terms ‘the cesspools’ of 
ancient civilisation with such an excess of 
zeal? Lovers of the classics will owe him 
no thanks for this laborious effort to show 
that practically all phases of classical life and 
art and literature are tarred with the same 
brush. In his references to modern scholars, 
Mr. Sihler is generally either patronising or 
rude. He speaks with scorn of ‘the poly- 
graphous Mahaffy,’ of ‘Verrall borrowing 
terms from modern times in a mechanical 
and shallow fashion,’ of ‘the ecstatic silli- 
ness of Bernhardy.’ These things are 
characteristic of a style which is irritating 
throughout and often marred by expressions 
in the worst of taste. How far the ‘lovers 
of historical truth, especially classicists and 
clergymen, to whom the book is dedicated, 
will condone the egoistic and truculent tone 
of the book in view of the blameless motive 
which its author so industriously parades is, 
perhaps, problematic. But if Mr. Sihler has 
fully delivered his soul in this ‘testimonium 
animae, then it is to be hoped that no 
further trial of their patience from this source 
awaits the ‘classicists and clergymen.’ Cer- 
tainly if they desired a convincing proof of 
the futility of classics as a training in modera- 
tion, good taste and nicety of style, they 
could not do better than read a few of these 
pages, bred out of a brain which, we are 
asked to believe, has been nourished by 
‘some thirty-six years’ of classical study. 
Mr. Sihler’s ‘profound melancholy’ causes 
us small astonishment: he sadly mistook 
his vocation thirty-six years ago. The 
present advertisement of himself and his 
views is, we may take it, an astute way of 
shifting the cloak of melancholy on to the 
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shoulders of his readers. And how could 
they more appropriately voice this melan- 
choly, or mourn more musically over the 
nakedness of the soul of classical antiquity, 
thus stripped by the relentless hand of this 
censor morum Americanus, than in the 
elegant lines with which this same censor 
concludes his censure : 


‘Dear soul, roving dear, soft-speaking dear, 
Guest and companion of the body, 
To what places wilt thou depart 
Pale poor thing, a-shivering, stripped poor thing ? 
Nor, as thy wont, wilt utter jests?’ 


Enough, indeed, to stifle jests, and to 
set thee ‘a-shivering,’ ‘animula, vagula, 


blandula’ ! 
R. G. B. 


CALDERINI’S MANOMISSIONE. 


La Manomissione e la condizione det liberts in 
Grecia. By <A. CALDERINI. Milan: 
Hoepli, 1908. 8vo. Pp. xix, 464. 12 
lire. 


No one can understand Greek life without 
reckoning with the question of slavery, and 
it is becoming increasingly clear, both from 
the accumulation of ancient evidence and 
from analogies in other societies, that the key 
to that question is to be found in the study 
of manumission. If we wish to find out more 
than the ancient authorities (who did not 
think of studying slavery as an economic 
system) tell us of the conditions under 
which the Greek slave lived and worked, we 
must enquire (as one can imagine the young 
slave himself enquiring) what hope it had of 
freedom, and under what conditions it would 
be set free. For, as Aristotle and Xenophon 
knew, the hope of freedom provided the best 
motive for good work, and a slave system in 
which manumission is common, and where 
the slave is treated as a person and given a 
reasonable inducement for labour, is very 
different from one in which the slave is 
treated (as he tends to be treated on tropical 
plantations) merely as a living instrument or 
superior beast of burden. 

During the last half century evidence 
about Greek manumissions and freedmen has 
been steadily accumulating. To take only 
two instances, Baunack, in Collitz’ Dzalekt- 
inscripten, published no less than 659 in- 
scriptions of manumissions ‘solemnized at 
Delphi,’ and Mr. Tod in the Annual of the 
British School at Athens in 1901-2 published 
an interesting account of the silver bowls 


dedicated by a number of fourth century 
Athenian freedmen. But the material had 
never yet been collected and arranged in 
standard form. The need has now been 
admirably fulfilled by Signor Calderini, whose 
work has been crowned by the Academy of 
Milan, and is a credit to the rising school of 
Italian classical scholarship. 

It is divided into three parts. The first, 
which is introductory, deals with the history 
of manumission in Greece, and attempts to 
put it into its historical setting. The mere 
historian will be astonished at the amount of 
literary evidence the author has collected in 
these 63 pages, which extend from Homer to 
Justinian. Perhaps he will be inclined to 
feel a certain want of proportion and unity in 
its utilization. A great number of interest- 
ing points are suggested—some of which 
might cause historical students to revise 
many cherished conclusions—but their rela- 
tive importance is not sufficiently emphasized. 
For instance, we are left in doubt as to 
whether the increase in extant manumission 
contracts, which isso noticeable after the Mace- 
donian conquest (p. 32), is due to increasing 
humanitarianism (and so can be connected 
with the third century philosophies), or to 
economic decadence (which might make men 
anxious to realize their capital), or to the 
increasing pressure which slaves were able to 
put on their masters to regularize what had 
previously been merely informal contracts 
(see p. 271), or lastly, as seems to be hinted 
on page 46, to the accident that more happen 
to have been discovered. The author has 
been catholic—almost too catholic—in his 
use of modern authorities ; but for the fifth 
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and fourth centuries, particularly on the 
vexed question of the competition between 
slave and free labour, readers will still turn to 
the broader treatment by Francotte in his 
Industrie dans la Gréce antique. 

The second part deals with the process of 
manumission—first, with the sources, classi- 
fying the extant inscriptions, next with the 
different modes of civil and religious manu- 
mission ; and lastly, with the details of the 
inscriptions themselves. Here the most 
interesting chapters are those which deal 
with the ‘ransom’ (the sum paid down by 
the slave on receiving his freedom), and with 
the conditions attaching to the bestowal of 
freedom. The author gives an elaborate 
table of the ransoms mentioned in the 
Delphic inscriptions, and concludes that a 
slave was generally ransomed for about twice 
what he cost to buy. As the master retained 
most of the interest on his purchase money, 
in the shape of the slave’s output of labour, 
slaves (as we should conclude, too, from the 
orators) must have been a highly pro- 
fitable investment. The money was paid 
either out of the slave’s savings, or by a third 
party, to whom the slave remained under a 
permanent legal obligation. 

The author’s reasons for regarding the 
first course as the less legal (p. 218) do not 
carry conviction. Clever slaves must have 
had many opportunities of laying by, especi- 
ally when (as the Athenian building inscrip- 
tions reveal) they were employed side by side 
with free men in well-paid occupations. 
Some of the wage at least they must have 
been allowed to retain, as we know from the 
Old Oligarch. 

The conditions attaching to the grant of 
freedom are of two main kinds, residence 
(rapapéva) for a fixed period, varying from 
two to ten years, and the repayment of a 
master’s mortgage. Both raise a variety of 


interesting questions, which the author does 
no more than indicate. What was the posi- 
tion of a freedman, under a contract stipulat- 
ing tapapéva, in the years before his freedom 
took effect? He was not a slave, for he had 
a legal document entitling him to a pro- 


-visional freedom ; but he was not yet free, 


That the situation involved many difficulties 
is shown by the elaborate provisions made in 
some of the decrees for impartial arbitrators 
to decide whether their terms are being 
observed. This strange borderland between 
slavery and freedom, where the worker is 
under a one-sided contract whose provisions 
he could neither help to draw up nor enforce 
in his own interest, seems the sphere in which 
ancient slavery and modern wage-earning pre- 
sent real analogies. Some of the worst 
systems of modern ‘slavery’ as revealed by the 
Sweating and Truck Commissions, present, 
of course, a semblance of ‘ free contract.’ 

The conditions for the repayment of mort- 
gages raised by the master on the security of 
his possession of a slave have been well dealt 
with by Francke, and our author has not 
much to add. In a number of the Delphic 
inscriptions the slave is set free on condition 
that he repays, generally in instalments, the 
money raised on him by his master. If the 
slave was well-to-do this was more satisfac- 
tory, no doubt, than handing him over to the 
creditor outright, but it indicates a: state of 
affairs curiously remote from the relationship 
pictured for us by Aristotle. 

The third part deals with the place of 
freedmen in Greek society, first in law, and 
then in social life, including a valuable 
analysis of their professions. The book 
concludes with 10 Appendices, the most 
interesting of which discusses the question 
of the silver bowls at Athens, in which the 
author largely adopts the views of Mr. Tod. 

A. E. ZIMMERN. 


MALTA. 


Die Insel Malta im Alterthum. By ALBERT 
Mayr. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. 1-155, 1 Map, 36 
figuresin Text. Munich: Beck. 1909. 10 Mk. 


Dr. ALBERT Mayr is the author of various 
valuable monographs on Malta, in which 


he has dealt with its prehistoric antiquities, 
its Phoenician tombs, its ancient coins, its 
cemeteries of the early Christian period, 
and the history of the early Christian 
Church in Malta. The work before us thus 
summarises and completes a series of detailed 
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studies, in which Dr. Mayr has already shown 
great care and a thorough knowledge of 
his subject: the first of these monographs, 
especially (Die vorgeschichtlichen Denkmdler 
von Malta, in Abhandl. d. k. bayer. Akad. 
d. Wiss. 1. Vol. xxi. pp. 645 sgg.), I have 
found to be a most accurate treatment of the 
subject, indispensable to anyone who wishes 
to study these monuments on the spot. It 
cannot be said that the history of the investi- 
gation of the monuments of Malta in the 
rgth century is particularly pleasant reading 
for British scholars, and the author’s strictures 
on the way in which excavations were under- 
taken, and not completed or not reported 
upon, and on the neglect to properly register 
casual discoveries, are, One must confess, 
unfortunately only too well deserved.! He 
pays, on the other hand, a well-deserved 
tribute to the energy and zeal of the present 
curator of the Valetta Museum, Dr. Temi- 
stode Zammit, under whose administration 
there has been a great change for the better 
in these respects. The Museum is now well 
arranged and continually increased by new 
finds; by far the most important additions 
are the objects from the hypogaeum of 
Halsaflieni, discovered in 1902, and not yet 
completely excavated, as most of it lies under 
modern houses. The pottery from this 
locality has many features and forms which 
appear to be unique. Prof. N. Tagliaferro is 
about to publish a detailed account of it. 
Mayr attributes it to the early bronze age, and 
rightly sees in it an especial likeness to that 
of Sardinia and S.E. Spain. It was notice- 
able that neither neolithic nor bronze age- 
tools have as yet been discovered in Malta, 
though fragments of apparently worked flints 
have been found: so that it is probable, as 
Mayr says, that further excavations may pro- 
duce important results in this connexion. 
Such work will be shortly undertaken by the 


1The omission is especially regrettable in the case 
of the barracks on the Hill of Mtarfa, west of Citta 
Vecchia in Malta, where remains of the Temple of 
Proserpine (already known from an inscription) might 
have been found. 
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Maltese Government, with the co-operation 
in the supervision of the British School at 
Rome. 

I may notice a few points of detail in 
which criticism of Mayr’s work is possible. 
The rocky islet of Comino, between Malta 
and Gozo, instead of ‘hardly coming into 
consideration for the history of the settle- 
ment’ of the group (p. 15), was inhabited in 
prehistoric times, as the fragments of pre- 
historic pottery, which I saw on a hasty visit 
to it, clearly proved. An examination of the 
site of Tal-Kaghan (p. 31), seemed to me to 
show that the ruins to the east must be con- 
nected with those at the west end of the 
rocky plateau, and that the whole belonged 
to a fortified settlement : but this is one of 
the many sites on which excavation is desir- 
able. On p. 39 he speaks of the ‘accounts of 
the discovery of human bones in the sanctu- 
aries’ of Gigantia, Muaidra, and Hagar-kim, 
whereas in his former article (of. az. p. 723) 
he rightly, in my opinion, insists that the only 
skull found in any one of them (at Hagar- 
kim), probably belongs to a more recent 
interment. Evans (_/.4.S. xxi. (1901) 200) 
while laying some stress on this piece of 
evidence, only speaks of the one skull. On 
the general question, however, I have no 
doubt that Evans’ view, that these sanctuaries 
were originally used as places of burial, and 
then became the sanctuaries of a heroic cult, 
is correct, and that Mayr is right in modi- 
fying his original view, that they were merely 
temples. 

A certain amount of new facts too have 
already come to light since the appearance of 
this book. Thus, Dr. Mackenzie has found 
the same combination of vertical slabs below 
and converging courses of masonry above in 
some hitherto unobserved ‘ giant’s tombs’ of 
Sardinia: and Mayr’s supposition that actual 
dolmen tombs had once existed on the 
Maltese islands has been proved to be correct, 
by the actual discovery of several by local 
investigators. (Athenaeum, Mar. 27, Apr... ), 
Builder, Mar. 27, Apr... ). 

T. ASHBY. 
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MONUMENTA PALAEOGRAPHICA. 


Monumenta Palaeographica: Denkmiler der 
Schreibkunst des Mittelalters. Erste Ab- 
thetlung: Schrifttafeln in lateinischen und 
deutschen Sprache, in Verbindung mit Fach- 
genossen herausgegebenvon ANTON CHROUST. 
II. Serie, Lieferung I. (II.). | Miinchen, 
1909: F. Bruckmann, A. G. 


THE second series of Dr. Chroust’s im- 
portant palaeographical work has commenced, 
and two parts of it lie before us. It is on 
precisely the same lines as the first series, and 
deserves the same commendation and the 
same criticism. Unless some great extension 
of its scope is contemplated hereafter, its title 
is too wide and comprehensive. It is not a 
general collection of palaeographical, monu- 
ments, even within the assigned limits of the 
Latin and German languages; for in the 
main it is confined to manuscripts written in 
Germany. The manuscripts not of German 
origin which have found a place in it, have 
done so by virtue of their having been domi- 
ciled in Germany from a very early date, and 
having presumably influenced the style of the 
local scribes. It is, in fact, a study of medi- 
aeval German palaeography, with the merits 
and defects natural to such limitation. It is 
a very proper enterprise for German palaeo- 
graphers to study the history of writing in 
their own country, and this can only be done, 
as Dr. Chroust is doing it, by a compre- 
hensive collection of dated or dateable 
examples of the principal local schools. On 
the other hand, such a collection is inevitably 
lacking in general interest and attractiveness. 
Germany originated no great movement in 
palaeography. There is no independent 
school of national calligraphy, such as may be 
found in Italy, France, and England. In 
handwriting and in illumination the German 
scribes derived their inspiration from across 
the Rhine, and did not better their instruction. 
Hence the non-German critic, while freely 
acknowledging the scientific value of the 
work, cannot but be conscious of its defi- 
ciencies in artistic beauty and variety. 

The minor defects have been noticed 
before. The most vexatious, from the point 


of view of the palaeographical student, is the 
omission to give the dates of the several 
MSS. at the foot of the plates. This most 
vital piece of information has to be sought 
for in the course of a long description or on 
the wrapper of the part,—very proper places, 
both of them, but they do not do away with 
the need of a statement on the plate itself. 
Further, the price appears excessive. If the 
New Palaeographical Society, which is de- 
pendent upon private subscribers, can give 
twenty-five plates for a guinea, surely an 
enterprise which is supported by the Berlin 
Home Office and the Vienna Academy might 
give more than ten plates for twenty marks? 
Passing by, however, these points of legiti-. 
mate criticism, we may cordially welcome the 
work of both editor and printer. The photo- 
graphs are good, the subjects well chosen to 
illustrate points of palaeographical interest, 
and the descriptions are full and careful. 
Nearly all the specimens can be dated within 
narrow limits, and can be assigned with 
practical certainty to particular local schools. 
The first series illustrated the scriptoria of 
Regensburg, Salzburg, Wurzburg, St. Gall, 
Nuremberg and Bamberg. The first two 
parts of the second series deal with the pro- 
ducts of Tegernsee. The manuscripts from 
which the examples are drawn are now at 
Munich. They begin with an early ninth 
century MS. of Gregory's ‘Pastoral Care,’ 
not itself of German origin, but containing 
German glosses which may have been written 
in Tegernsee about the year 900. Two other 
ninth century manuscripts, the Homilies of 
Egino of Verona and a Gospel Lectionary, 
may not have been written at Tegernsee, 
but belonged there at a very early date. 
From about the year 1000 we have a 
succession of MSS. certainly written at 
Tegernsee (or, like the Lectionary of Abbot 
Ellinger, while in exile thence at Nieder- 
Altaich), and generally by known scribes. 
The series of them contained in these two 
parts comes down to the last years of the 
twelfth century. Like most German hands, 
these are generally heavy in style ; the most 
attractive is the very neat small hand of 
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Sigipoldus, about 1030, while the most ambi- 
tious is that of the Gospel-books of Ellinger. 
Of manuscripts possessing interest other than 
palaeographical, the most noteworthy are 
the fragments of the poetical romance of 
Ruodlieb, of which four pages are given, and 
the catalogue of books presented to Tegern- 
see by Reginfridus (Reinfrid) in the latter 
part of the eleventh century. 


Perhaps some day a similar collection of 
local scripts will be made for England and 
France. The materials exist, though not 
always so definitely dateable as Dr. Chroust’s 
examples; and they are assuredly not un- 
attractive in quality. Meanwhile we may 
congratulate Dr. Chroust on setting a good 
example. 

G. Kenyon. 


THE THEBAIS OF STATIUS. 


P. Papini Stati Thebais. Edidit ALUREDUS 


KLotTz. 


Tuis edition will be indispensable to students 
of Statius, and Dr. Klotz deserves every- 
body’s gratitude for the infinite skill and 
labour which he has expended on it. The 
new collation of P is most valuable; so is 
the collection of Testimonia. The book, 
taken as a whole, is an immense improve- 
ment upon the editor's St/vae and Achzileis 
(eg. Klotz is no longer, as in Achilleis, the 
slave of P), though in one respect perhaps 
it is a regress—the Apparatus is what Hous- 
man calls pre-Lachmannian: it is crowded 
with the readings of twenty MSS., of which 
not more than six have any real value. Most 
of K’s MSS. were known to Mueller or Kohl- 
mann, and of those which he is the first to 
use Only L is interesting. (Though in itself 
a poor MS. of the ‘mixed’ type, it is impor- 
tant for the light which it sheds on the tradi- 
tion at 4. 716, where Klotz’s judgment is 
true.) K’s attempt to group these MSS. does 
not carry us far; for what he attempts an 
elaborate study of the script of each of them 
is necessary. (With regard to S, I am glad 
that he notes the importance of Souter’s 
information as to its provenance.) In his 
Introduction K lays it down that there is no 
error common to all our MSS. which is due 
to minuscule confusions. This means that 
nearly all the emendations which have ever 
been made in the Thebaid are, since they 
postulate a minuscule archetype, worthless. 
And consistently with this K admits practi- 
cally none of them into his text, though, as 


if half afraid of his own paradox, he exhibits 
most of them in the Apparatus, where the 
genial roughness of his comments on some 
of them is no doubt meant as a salve to his 
conscience. 

I scarcely think that his position with 
regard to the archetype will be sustained. 
On p. xlii he has involved himself in a mis- 
understanding. That w is free from the 
lacunae of P is natural enough, because the 
common parent of the » MSS. was copied 
from the archetype at a time when the arche- 
type had not yet contracted these lacunae: 
P was copied later. Even where his 
position as to the archetype is not involved, 
Klotz is frequently ultra-conservative ; e.g. he 
retains 1. 684 pudentes, 2. 53 letique, 4. 796 
clangore. Conjectures of his own he rarely 
makes: but 6. 446 ambage for ab orbe, 10. 441 
saltem for et tu are not good. What to say 
of his many false quantities—dé7r?, driétibus, 
deest, pracire-—I do not know ; indeed when 
I find him gravely rebuking editors who do 
not allow these quantities my head swims. 
Instead of saying what I think of these 
idiosyncrasies I prefer to say that his book, 
as a whole, is a notable addition to its series, 
full and learned and everywhere interesting.! 


H. W. GARRoD. 


1 I take this opportunity of adding a note upon the 
Cheltenham MS. (N). In Sabbadini’s Bréczole 
Umanistiche (Giorn. storico della letter. ital. 1907), 
p. 60, will be found an account of Bartolomeo Scala’s 
Collectiones Cosmianae. In this work Bart. Scala 
brought together a number of writings addressed to 
Cosmo de Medici, and among them was an ‘ opuscolo’ 
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of Nicolaus Tignosius Fulginas, philosophus et medicus. 
This is without doubt the Nicolas Fulginas Doc. 
Artium of the subscription to N. I was therefore 
right when I supposed that the last leaf of N had been 
added by a fifteenth century Italian. With the clue 
supplied to me by Tignosius, I elicited from Jacobilli’s 
Bibliotheca Umbriae the knowledge that this Nicolaus 
was born at Foligno in 1412, that he taught philo- 
sophy at Bologna and Pisa, and died in 1484. As 
‘philosophus’ he wrote Commentaries on Aristotle, 
De Anima, Post. An. and Ethics; as ‘medicus’ a 
treatise ‘De illis qui octavo mense nascuntur qui ut 
plurimum moriuntur.’ He had also historical inter- 
ests, for he wrote De Captura Byzantii and De Origine 
Fulginatium. 

N thus comes into the circle of the Medicis, and 
may perhaps once have belonged to the famous 


Bibliotheca Cosmiana. But in the seventeenth cen- 
tury it would seem to have been in Rome. It was 
one of the MSS. acquired by the notorious Libri 
(probably that mentioned -y Kohlmann, p. viii), 
Libri probably acquired it in a Protestant country— 
to judge from the erasure of the name of the ‘ most 
excellent cardinal’ who once owned it. (For the 
expression DNI DNI, used of this cardinal. see the 
Paris MS., Put. 8066, which has the subscription, 
‘Tempore pontificatus sanctissimi ac beatissimi in 
christo patris et domini dhi Papae Pii ii.’ The 
form ‘ D.D.’ is common in the 15th century epistles.) 
Let me in conclusion remark that the Libri Cata- 
logues are still worth study. Perusing them I noticed 
e.g. that there should be in Cheltenham a MS, of 
Juvenal of saec. ix. (though N is wrongly given 
there as saec. ix.). 


SHORT NOTICES 


M. Antoninus Ad se Ipsum. Recognovit J. H. 
LeopoLtp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


THE technical problem is of the simplest 
possible. Apart from the few sections, pre- 


served in various MSS. as an anthology of 
moral excerpts, the bulk of the text rests on 
the single Vatican manuscript A, compared 


with the lost record of P, the Palatine codex, 
from which Holtzmann (known to the world 
of learning as Xylander) edited the Adztio 
Princeps of the work in 1558. He himself 
deplored with reason the outrageous careless- 
ness of his type-setters, but as checked by A 
these do not greatly detract from the value of 
the printed record as a first-hand evidence 
of reading. Some of the most barbarous 
mistakes, such as Kévyoww for 
kivnow in vi. 38, are corrected by Xylander’s 
own Latin version, and these corrections the 
present editor is careful to record. A and P 
come directly from the same archetype, 
agreeing in such obvious blunders as evdécov 
for evdvov vi. 30, and imperfectly reproduce a 
rather faulty original. For this reason the text 
has been an attractive playground for emenda- 
tion, and various reasons combine to render 
the pursuit more interesting and profitable 
than usual. The writer's strong Stoic cast 
and terminology, acting through a mind 
entirely unoriginal, gives the key to safe 


corrections supplied in large part by the 
earlier editors ; again the writer, moving with 
some effort and constraint in an acquired and 
foreign medium, has an unmistakable physi- 
ognomy of style, that keeps within restricted 
lines ; and still more, in this informal Journal 
Intime, there is continual recurrence of theme 
and thought and expression, making it pos- 
sible from later books to reconstruct broken 
or shattered clauses of the earlier. 

The Oxford editor has re-collated A, as well 
as the subsidiary MSS., and gleaned a few 
ears which had escaped the eye of Stich or 
earlier editors; but the great merit of the 
new edition lies in its full record of emenda- 
tions, old and new, many of which hitherto 
lay hid in scattered periodicals or mono- 
graphs, or in Addenda to various editions 
or translations. Here Dr. Leopold is far in 
advance of predecessors, and he omits little 
that (except for the specialist) is worth re- 
cording. In construction of the text he has 
utilised this material judiciously ; where the 
case is desperate, he leaves the broken record, 
as in ov 70 rpoaréoty i. 16, Tovrov év Kaujry 
worep i. 17, Supplying the conjectures 
in his critical apparatus ; where emendation 
is convincing, or even scholarly and tenable, 
he fearlessly introduces it, whether old or new, 
into his text. As signal instances 73 eiipnmov 
i. 10, ii. 2, ii. 11, 
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iv. 3, Aévratos iv. 33, Toxewvwv iv 46, 
V. 3, Vv. 12, map’ 
&caora Vi. 44, Xe Xi. 15, all find their proper 
place in the text, and even the more risky 
drropevev iv. 19, and érep pova vil. 31. 

Throughout Dr. Leopold shows nerve as 
well as judgment; he is seldom, if ever, 
careless in acceptance, and keeps at the foot 
of the page many emendations, which though 
captivating or suggestive, remain unvouched 
or gratuitous. He would perhaps have done 
better to refrain from yxerév and ¢eAdvy in 
j, 16, which even with their help remains un- 
intelligible ; and in lesser matters wapetxe for 
mapéxet i. 16, kav for kat ii. 14, évepyotny vi. 
55, and more seriously kataAnxtikds vil. 13, 
are all open to objection. 

To new emendation he contributes little, 
but Suarvqeay viii. 21 and tovrovi vill. 44 
both deserve to replace the impossible text ; 
geavtov is needless, and indeed inconsistent, 
for éavrdv in iv. 3; Kai after puroupyds vi. 16 
gratuitous ; in v. 8, ds should not be inserted 
after att@, which depends on xardAAnAov, 
just as in vii. 2. 

As the net result, not only in form and 
type but also in content, this Oxford text is 
much the most readable and truly critical 
that is now available for the general reader, 
and for the student records and combines 
material which is nowhere else collected for 
comparison and use. 


GERALD H. RENDALL. 


Oxford: Printed at the 


‘Ounpov ddvoceia., 
University Press, with the Greek types 


designed by ROBERT PROCTOR. 1909. 


Boards. £4 4s. net. 


As far as paper, ink, and printing go this 
book is perfect. The paper is fine, tough, 
of a pleasant creamy white: the ink is rich 
black or red: the margins large, though they 
might be larger with advantage. There is 
space enough between the lines: here Mr. 
Proctor improves on his model, and also he 
is more legible, although the page as a whole 
in the model is more satisfying. The type is 
also easy to read, in which it has a great 
advantage over Macmillan’s attempt. 


We will consider first the details, then . 
offer some remarks on the principle. Mr. 
Proctor’s model, or rather the base of his 
type, is what he calls the ‘finest Greek fount 
ever cast,’ the Spanish fount of Arnoldo 
Guillen de Brocar (see Proctor’s monograph 
on Greek Printing in the XV. Century, p. 
144, and plate xxiv.). This was cast on the 
model of a very fine manuscript, and was 
first used for printing the Polyglot Bible of 
Ximenez. It had no capitals, and all these 
have been added by Proctor. He has also 
modified the forms of some of the letters, 
e.g. v assumes the capital form, + becomes 
shorter, and a little more ornament of a 
finicking kind is added to f, , and others. 
The v is a distinct improvement in clearness 
and in grace, but the longer r is, to my eye, 
far to be preferred before the shorter, as 
adding relief and also helping to distinguish. 

I think that all forms meant to be 
frequently reproduced should be as simple 
as possible. To repeat a freakish mark or 
flourish a thousand times gives the effect of 
a vapid jest. From this standpoint I would 
criticise the way in which some of these 
letters have been altered. Of the capitals, 
A is pleasing, ® is ugly, and while many of 
them are harmless much more might have 
been made of those that are all straight lines 
such as M, N, II. 

When we ask what ought to be the 
principles of a Greek type, or indeed of any 
type, the answer is, first, that it must be easy 
and pleasant to read, second, that it should 
be graceful and look well on the page. The 
first this large type certainly is; small it 
might not be so. The second it also is, but 
I think it might be much more so. The 
Spanish type is based, as it ought to be, ona 
good MS.; but now better MSS. and far 
more beautiful are known to us. I think 
that no writing could possibly be more 
beautiful than that of Petrie Papyri I., plates 
v-viii, and it is much to be regretted that 
Proctor did not try his hand on this. I may 
add that however beautiful the single letters 
may be, the page will never look its best 
unless some, at least, of the types are cast in 
two or three forms, wider and narrower, to 
suit different spaces and different surround- 
ings. But of existing types, Proctor’s (or 
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his model) is certainly the best. Of the 
current types, the German combines the 
extreme of ugliness with the extreme of 
illegibility: the English is fairly legible, 
though it is too regular by far, but it is 
smug to a degree, a Chadband among types. 
The Germans have made a new attempt in 
their reprints of papyri, but this is like the 
Indian Dak Bungalow fowl. 


W. H. D. Rovuse. 


State and Family in Early Rome. By 
W. L. Launspacn. George 
Bell & Sons. Pp. 280. 


THE central idea of this book, as expressed 
in the ‘ Foreword,’ is not a new one: that the 
Roman State was modelled on the ancient 
Gens or ancient Family, and that its theory 
(principle would be a better word) of govern- 
ment was founded upon the relations existing 
between kinsmen ; and that ‘these again were 
determined by religious notions which later 
became transformed through developments 
within the City and external influences.’ It 
is substantially the idea of the famous book 
of Fustel de Coulanges, and Mr. Launspach 
is perhaps too strongly influenced by a work 
which he has evidently studied with great 
care, adding a wide knowledge of many 
recent writers on Roman law, continental as 
well as British. It is however as well to re- 
member that the story told in La Cité antique 
is in the main a true one as regards Rome, 
though it was too complete and symmetrical 
in all its parts, and hinged too entirely on the 
doctrine of the worship of ancestors. It 
finds useful illustration in this volume. The 
earlier chapters are indeed somewhat behind 
the time ; the origin of the Romans, the re- 
ligious basis of Roman society, the nature of 
the Gentes, of the early Kingship, etc., are 
subjects which just now one may well be 
shy of, seeing that archaeologists, anthropol- 
ogists, ethnologists, and philologists, are all 
at work on them, and cannot for a long time 
to come be expected to formulate any definite 
or quite satisfactory conclusions. A glance, 
for example, at Binder’s recently published 
volume on the Plebs, and at the nature of his 
material as visible in his notes, will illustrate 
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what is here meant. When we find Mr, 
Launspach quoting Livy’s first book with 
complete confidence (as against Soltau, see 
p. 90) for the election of the kings by the 
citizen body, and apparently regarding Tullus 
Hostilius and Ancus Martius as historical 
personages, we cannot but feel that he is 
insufficiently equipped for this part of his 
work. He nowhere refers to the articles on 
Curia, Comitia, etc., in the Pauly-Wissowa 
Real-encyclopidie, which sum up the views 
of the most trustworthy scholars of recent 
times. But in the last three chapters, on 
marriage, patria potestas, and succession, he 
is on firmer ground ; here the main thesis is 
well illustrated from the iws civile. These 
chapters comprise at least half the book, 
which may therefore be of considerable value 
to students. The last chapter, on succession, 
is perhaps the most interesting for those who 
keep in mind the central idea of the book. 
In this the decay of the gens (or better, the 
loosening of the gentile bond by City associa- 
tion, see p. 254), and the results of this 
disintegration on society in general, are well 
explained and illustrated from the history of 
the devolution of property. It is pleasant to 
find Mr. Launspach taking a more reasonable 
view of the religion of the old Romans than 
is generally to be found in English books 
touching on the subject. On p. 47 he says with 
truth, ‘The utmost that we can expect from 
a primitive religion is that it shall clarify and 
not distort, fortify and not corrupt, such 
primordial social instincts as are already 
operative.’ When in the next sentence he 
claims that ‘with the Romans religion had 
struck the deeper note of human life,’ he 
only means that it sanctioned their best 
social instincts,—and so far he is probably 


right. W. W. F. 


THE HASTA DONATICA. 


Zur Geschichte der hasta donatica. W. 
Hetsic. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, 1908. Pp. 46. Two plates 
and g cuts. Price 7 marks. 


Dr. HEwpic has turned aside from the pre- 
paration of a new edition of his well-known 
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work on Homeric antiquities to deal with a 
topic of Roman archaeology, which is not, 
however, without connexion with his special 
studies. Among the dona militaria, about 
which Steiner not long ago published a valu- 
able monograph in the Bonner Jahrbiicher 
(1906, pp. 1-98), was the gift known as fasta 
pura, Of, sometimes, as hasta donatica. A 
special discussion of this particular mark of 
military distinction, which figures along with 
phalerae, armillae, coronae, etc., is welcome ; 
for the very expression hasta pura (as in 
Virgil’s ‘Ile vides pura juvenis qui nititur 
hasta,’ Aen. vi. 760) has been diversely inter- 
preted. The usual explanation that it was a 
wooden spear deprived of its iron tip is set 
aside by Steiner in favour of a vixgin spear, 
as distinguished from one that had been 
actually used in battle. Helbig takes the 
word pura to mean ‘all of a piece,’ or, 
rather, ‘all of a single material,’ whether 
wood, iron or other metal. 

The view that Helbig now puts forth is as 
follows: The hasta pura or donatica was the 
earliest form of the military donum. Origin- 
ally, it was not an offensive weapon at all, 
but a kind of sceptre—the symbol of 
imperium—bestowed by the king and roughly 
reproducing the king’s ‘scipio eburneus.’ 
At first, this ‘hasta’ was of wood, then of 
metal—bronze, iron, or even gold or silver. 
Some time before the Imperial age this 
‘sceptre-hasta’ became assimilated to a 
spear, and finally, when ‘hasta’ had come in 
general usage to signify chiefly a weapon of 
war, and when the primitive significance of 
the scepfre-hasta had been forgotten, an actual 
spear was the donum bestowed for military 
prowess. 

Helbig supports his views as to the 
original character of the hasta donatica by 
various considerations, and, in particular, he 
finds a representation of it (or rather of ‘wo 
hastae) on a terra sigillata bowl from Chieti 
described on page 8 of this monograph. 
The objects thereon represented are two 
sceptre-like objects, and though there seems 
to be no absolutely decisive proof—such as an 
accompanying inscription—for their identifi- 
cation, the fact that they appear on this 
monument in conjunction with various dona 
militaria renders it probable that they are 
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hastae donaticae. With these ‘hastae’ 
Helbig compares an enigmatic object found 
on Roman Republican bronze and silver 
coins of the third century B.c.—a kind of 
sceptre furnished with a knob at each end. 
With regard to this object as it appears on 
the coins described by Helbig and figured in 
his plate, I may remark—though this does not 
affect the question of identification—that it 
is not an integral part of the ‘type,’ but a 
‘symbol,’ which, in the case of the bronze 
money, is often interchanged with many 
varying symbols of a totally different kind. 
No doubt all these symbols are the private 
signets of monetary magistrates. 

Helbig’s paper further contains much 
interesting matter regarding the use of the 
hasta in primitive times, and he discusses its 
position in ritual (the péGdor of the Salii, for 
instance), and refers to the well-known case 
of sales ‘ under the hammer,’ as we say, or as 
the Romans called them ‘sub hasta,’ Ze. 
(according to Helbig) under the auspices of 
the old sceptre-hasta, which originally signi- 
fied justum dominium and imperium. 

As Dr. Helbig has been careful to bring 
together a good deal of the numismatic 
evidence about fasta and dona militaria, 1 
may add a further reference to an instructive 
type that often occurs on the bronze coins 
issued by the Bosporanic kings under the 
Roman Empire. This type displays the 
marks of honour (identified as such by the 
inscription TEIMAI) presented by the Em- 
perors to the Kings of Bosporus—a spear 
and shield, a helmet, an ivory throne, a 
sceptre and other objects. (See the British 
Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins, Pontus, 


etc., pp. 53, 58, etc.) 
WaRwWICK WROTH. 


Beitrige sur Kenatnis der spit. Latinitat. 
E. Lorstept. O. L. Svanbick, Stock- 
holm, 1907. 130 pp. No price stated. 


AN interesting book : even the severe classi- 
cist, whose knowledge of post-Augustan 
Latin is limited to Persius, Juvenal, and 
Tacitus, will find some useful remarks, e.g. 
on Pers. 3. 27 sgg. (p. 37), and on such 
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colloquial writers as come within his canon 
(e.g. Catull. 10. 9 on p. 38). 

The book consists of two distinct portions, 
but the same principle permeates the whole, 
viz. that in many passages where our MSS. 
offer abnormal constructions and emendation 
has been invoked we have really genuine, but 
probably colloquial, Latin of the day. Thus, 
the view that in Ter. Hec. 378, ut limen 
extrem, we have a colloquial use, not uncom- 
mon in late Latin, whereby temporal w¢ took 
the construction of cum, is defended by 
passages from Buecheler’s Carmina E£pi- 
graphica, Reise’s Anthology, Apuleius, the 
Peregrinatio Siluiae, and the like. L. has 
a good knowledge of colloquial and late 
Latin, but the difficulty is that in many of 
the cases with which he deals the change 
necessary to secure a normal construction is 
very slight; whilst his parallels are few in 
number and for the most part themselves 
easily corrected. Thus, in Ammian. xx. 
8-10, the MSS. read sferatus, though the 
meaning required is clearly active, and 
sperans is generally read. L. defends the 
text (p. 76), without being able to cite any 
other example of the deponent use of this 
verb, on the strength of the well-known fact 
that in the spoken language active and de- 
ponent flexion was apt to fluctuate. Yet 
only two pages later, where he wishes to 
emend iutertores to ultertores, he mentions as 
notorious the fact that the archetype of the 
Ammian MSS. was written in a minuscule, 
in which the strokes of ”, u, and m, were 
liable to be confused with /and ¢ The first 
example he gives, zon written for ot, shews 
how easily sferans might become sferatus, 
and this hypothesis must hold the field 
until we get more certain evidence for an 
active past participle of this verb. Still 
there can be little doubt that we do run a 
great risk nowadays of losing much valuable 
evidence in the labyrinth of the apparatus 
criticus, and L.’s book deserves careful study 
by all who are interested in Latin of this 
kind. 

The first part of the book deals with the 
use of the particles ut, guvod, guam, of adverbs 
as conjunctions, of pleonasm in the use of 
particles, of saefe as a mere sign of emphasis. 
The second part is concerned with the 


textual criticism of late Latin writers, 
especially Ammianus. 
WALTER C. SUMMERS, 
Sheffield. 


Historical and Linguistic Studies in Litera- 
ture related to the New Testament. Second 
Series. Linguistic and Exegetical Studies. 
Volume I. Part 1v. Zhe Infinitive in 
Polybius compared with the Infinitive in 
Biblical Greek. By Hamitton Forp 
ALLEN, Ph.D. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1907. 10” x7}", 
Pp. 60. $.50 net, $.53 postpaid. 


THE collection and classification of facts in 
language is as important and as useful as 
similar work in any other branch of science, 
and must be criticised on similar principles. 
If the investigator cannot point to any hypo- 
thesis which his work confirms or negatives, 
his work may still be laudable as the hod- 
man’s contribution which some master-builder 
may afterwards be glad to find ready to his 
hand. But such work to be commended 
must be conscientious, thorough, honest, and 
impartial, or the edifice subsequently reared 


upon it may crumble at a touch, and another 
investigator may have to go over the ground 


again. Dr. Allen’s work presents all the 
appearances of a thorough piece of research, 
but three doubts soon spring up in the 
reader’s mind. In the introduction we read 
that Polybius ‘wrote, not in a highly refined 
style, but as an educated man of affairs might 
write of events in which he was interested 
from personal experience.’ It would be in- 
teresting to have the criticisms of Professors 
Moulton and Deissman on the postulate thus 
put forward to explain the motive for com- 
paring Polybius with Biblical Greek. Again, 
a misprinted bracket on p. 8, and a dubious 
‘adumbratim’ on p. 9, excite suspicions of 
the author’s accuracy, and these suspicions 
grow more than uncomfortable when we 
read the first page of the treatise proper. 
Here we find that ‘the infininitive (s/c), with 
or without a subject accusative, is used as 
the subject of an impersonal verb, finite or 
infinite.’ On looking at the examples we 
see (sic) xatavoeiv and then 1. 15. 9 
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Sivara. Here a reference 
to the text shows that ratra is the subject of 
dvvarat, so that Dr. Allen has misunderstood 
the construction. Presently we have quoted 
1. 62. 9 didiav Kapyndoviors 
kai ‘Pwuatous, where the construction again 
is clearly misunderstood, for it is a manifest 
instance of oblique command. Lastly, it is 
to be regretted that Dr. Allen has been 
content merely to count instances e.g. of 
aorist infinitives, relatively to present, whereas 
it is imperative for a satisfactory examination 
of the evidence to know whether these varia- 
tions of tense occur in different verbs, and 
whether some verbs have one tense, others 
another exclusively. The author refers to 
8. 30. 8 for the future infinitive with av, and 
he uses Hultsch’s text. Since Biittner-Wobst 
gives for av oixjoew ovrws the reading dv 
oikno’ ovTws, the reader wishes that the author 
had in such a case added some testimony 
as to the MSS. readings. Under the head of 
Verbal Object and the subdivision Ovject of 
verbs of hindering, separating, etc, and not 
that of Object of verbs introducing indirect dis- 
course we have 18. 47. 2 mponydpevov jut 
daPaivev, an unmistakable example of a 
familiar construction. It is manifest that 
since Dr. Allen does not give complete tables 
of references, the work will have to be done 
again. It is much to be regretted that we 
should have to chronicle such a loss to the 
cause of learning when there is so much 
work calling for investigation. 


T. NICKLIN. 


Natursagen: eine Sammlung naturdeutender 
Sagen, Miarchen, Fabeln und Legenden. 
Herausgegeben von OsKAR DAHNHARDT. 
II. Sagen zum neuen Testament. Teub- 
ner, 1909. 

We have already noticed (C.R. vol. xxiii. p. 

55) the earlier volume of this work which dealt 

with the Old Testament: nothing need here be 

said then of the general plan. In this volume, 
the popular fancy plays about Mary and Jesus, 

Joseph, the Apostles, and Judas Iscariot. 

Many of the stories of Jesus as a child offer 

pretty pictures of child life in the village: 

the child plays with toys or flowers, buys fish, 
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earns a cake by splitting wood, goes begging 
for his mother, helps the baker to make up 
his accounts. Others are based on the beliefs 
of heathendom, and Jesus is almost a Woden 
in disguise, or Peter a Donar. A curious 
feature in this group is the contrast of horse 
with ox or ass: the horse is antipathic to 
the Christian religion, where ox or ass took 
its place. Peter is a very interesting figure 
in these tales. Rustic humour, as usual, is 
common. We learn how Peter became bald, 
being beaten about the head with the bag- 
pipes; in another story, carpenters are re- 
sponsible for this outrage, and they are 
punished by knots being put into their wood. 
This was the first origin of knots. A fable 
of Aesop (p. 242) appears in Christian setting. 
Most of the events of sacred history have 
some legend attached. It is impossible to 


analyze all this matter, but enough has been 
said to show that students of folklore will 
find it worth while to study it. 


Herakleitos von Ephesos, griechisch und deutsch. 
Von Hermann Diets. Pp. xvi, 83. 
Zweite Auflage. Berlin: Weidmann. 
1909. 3 M. 20. 


THE first edition of this book was noticed 
by Prof. Burnet in vol. xv of this Review 
(p. 422 ff.), and it is unnecessary to do more 
than record the appearance of the present 
revision. The work was originally under- 
taken as an instalment of the edition of 
pre-Socratic fragments which Prof. Diels has 
since completed ; but the second edition is 
issued in response to the continued demand 
for the separate monograph, and the oppor- 
tunity has been utilised to increase the 
amount of explanatory matter. For this 
accession to the very brief notes in the larger 
work students will be duly grateful (see 
especially the notes on frs. 31, 52, 66, 94 
and 115), but they will possibly continue to 
regret that the author refrains from a fuller 
discussion of the many difficulties suggested 
by his text. It should be added that Diels 
expressly disclaims the intention of writing 
an exhaustive treatise. 

The principal novelties that I have 
observed are as follows :—In fr. 26 the punc- 
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tuation is altered (after E. Schwartz) by 
placing a colon at (@v 6. In fr. 59 yvadeiov 
is interpreted as the screw of a clothes-press. 
In fr. 91 Diels recognises that €{is bears its 
usual Stoic implication, but still maintains 
the addition of airis. In fr. 120 otpos 
aiOpiov Ards is explained as referring to Mt. 
Olympus in Macedonia, the central point of 
northern Greece. 

The misprint for aAAn still appears 
in fr. 121. 

A. C. PEARSON. 


TWO BOOKS ON ASTROLOGY. 


Vettit Valentis Anthologiarum Libri: primum edidit 
GUILELMUS KROLL. Berlin: Weitmann. 1908. 


Joh s Kamateros: Elcaywyh ’Acrpovopias: ein 

Kompendium griechischer Astronomie und Astro- 
logie, Meteorologie, und Ethnographie in politischen 
Versen. Edited by Dr. L. WEIGL. Teubner. 1908. 


THE title of Kamateros sufficiently describes this 
book ; and the editor has done his work thoroughly, 
giving a collation of five MSS. and references to the 
author’s sources. The style is frigid in the extreme: 
the syntax is meant to be classical, and the metre 
scans by accent. If the latter-day Hesiod had had 
a brother Perses to gibe at, we might have found 


some literary enjoyment in it, but he sticks firmly to 
his subject, and is déaxrixGv didaxrixwraros. The 


book is dedicated to Manuel Comnenos. It is now 
published for the first time ; but a less popular work 
in iambics by the same author on the same theme 
has been printed before. 


More important is the work of Vettius Valens, also 
published for the first time. The book was used by 
H. Usener, who made extracts from the Hamburg 
MS. and offered some conjectures of his own on the 
text. Valens belongs apparently to the age of the 
Antonines. He makes extracts from a number of 
other authors on astronomy and astrology, and 
arranges them according to subjects at first; latterly 
however the subjects are all mixed up together. The 
subjects of this book are somewhat foreign to the 
interests of our readers; but astrology had such an 
important place for so many centuries that we cannot 
but be grateful to editors and publishers for their 
work, 


Trdcoa kcal Zwh* dvadurixkh pedérn Tod yAwoorxod 
By ELISAIOSGIANIDE. Athens. 1908, 


THIS pamphlet states the Greek language question— 
which seems to be as much a thorn in the side as 
the Irish question here—with fairness and excellent 
good sense from the reformer’s point of view. 
Englishmen must be amazed to see how the Greeks 
persist in making an artificial jargon, which no one 
speaks or can speak, instead of their own popular 
language, so graceful and rich as it is: and for 
Englishmen a much briefer statement would be 
enough. But the author is quite right in dealing 
with the matter fully for his own readers. Any 
doubter may be convinced, if he is open to reason, by 
the facts and examples given here. The author puts 
his finger on the crucial point when he shows how an 
artificial language is useless to express anything real. 
‘ How could one say,’ he asks, ‘I have the toothache? 
If he says Tov dddvra or wor O ddovs, every 
one will see at once that if he speaks so he certainly 
has no toothache; because as soon as toothache 
begins there is an end to lies, and there is an end to 
the 
We wish this book a wide influence. 
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TRANSLATION 


HOMER, /Z/4D VII. 310-328. 


IN THE ORIGINAL METRE. 


Wny is it, O Glaucus, we twain have honours 
above all men, 

Foremost seats at a feast, good meat, and 
wine in abundance 

Through Lycia, and, when men look on us, 
for gods they account us, 

And a domain too is ours, broad fields there 
nigh to the Xanthus, 

Cornlands and vinyards, rich tilth in bounti- 
ful acres? 

Hence ’tis meet that of our Lycians we still 
be the foremost, 

Standing first i’ the ranks to encounter fiery 
fighting, 

That some mail-coated Lycian may say when 
he sees us 

‘Nowise void of honour do our kings stand 
sovran amongst us 

Through Lycia’s townships and have fat 
sheep for a portion 


And choice wine honey-sweet, nay but their 
might too appeareth 

Most eminent, fighting foremost i’ the ranks 
o’ the people.’ 

Dear friend, an ’twere so that were this fight 
but avoided 

Thenceforward for ever nor years nor death 
should assail us, 

Nor would I here myself go forth to the 
front o’ the fighting 

Nor would I urge on thee to the fray where 
men win glory ; 

But, since now anyhow death’s dooms stand 
alway about us 

Countless, not to be shunn’d of a man nor 
shirkt, let us onward 

Wheth’r some foe win glory from ws or xe 
from a foeman. 

JOHN SARGEAUNT. 


NEWS AND 


THE WASPS. 


Tue Wasps could hardly be put in the first 
class of Aristophanes’ comedies as an act- 
ing play : the dywv is somewhat long and 
tedious; the climax of the drama is an orgy 
which makes one regret for Philocleon the 
days when he was only jury-mad. But the 
Cambridge revival was fully justified, for 
we had a brilliant spectacle, some very 
creditable acting, and, above all, a most 
entertaining and masterly opera from the 
pen of Mr. Vaughan. Williams. In this the 
best tendencies of the age seemed based on 
folk-music, while the disintegrating forces 
found their counterpart in the suggestions 
of Debussy. The fun of the play centred 
round the efforts of Philocleon to escape 
in the first act, round the dog-trial of the 
second act, which was somewhat weakened 
NO. CCVIIe VOL. XXIV. 


COMMENTS 


by the introduction of men dressed as 
kitchen utensils, instead of the pot and 
ladle, being themselves called on to give 
evidence, and round the artistic dancing 
of the young Messrs. Carcinus in the 
breakdown dance at the end. Mr. Robert- 
son invested the part of Philocleon with 
marked individuality, making him indeed 
a humorous figure, but at the same time 
somewhat pathetic; it was an excellently 
studied part. Mr. Butler looked extremely 
well, and his delivery of his lines was 
good; but when not actually speaking, he 
suppressed himself too much, and seemed 
out of touch with what was going on 
around him—rather like an undergraduate 
visiting his college mission for the first 
time. The minor parts were, on the whole, 
well filled, but either the acoustic pro- 
perties of the Cambridge Theatre leave 
c 
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something to be desired, or several of the 
actors were very indistinct. The chorus 
had many and complicated evolutions to 
perform, and were very ably led by Mr. 
Pole, who displayed a certain business- 
like ferocity admirably in keeping with 
the part. 


MEDEA AT TERRY’S THEATRE. 


Tue Medea of Euripides has been lately 
played at Terry’s Theatre by a company of 
Greeks, with the assistance of some English 
ladies, who constituted the bulk of the 
chorus. The audiences were meagre in 
the extreme ; and the environment, during 
the performance witnessed by the present 
writer, was such as to make it impossible 
for the actors to do justice either to the 
play or to themselves. It would be unfair 
to criticise the acting. 

The pronunciation was, of course, that of 
the modern Greek. Quantity was entirely 
disregarded ; and no attempt whatever was 
made to give effect to the senarian rhythm. 
Nor did the rendering of the lyric parts of 
the drama compensate for the loss of the 
metrical and rhythmical beauties of the 
dialogue. The choruses of the Medea are 
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for the most part in fairly simple dacty- 
lico-epitritic or logaoedic and dochmiac 
measures; but these were indiscernible; 
and it did not appear that the music was 
designed with any idea of conformity to 
the metres. It was quite otherwise at the 
careful and intelligent performance of the 
Electra of Sophocles given by ladies of 
the Bedford College at the Court Theatre 
last summer, when the dochmiacs in par- 
ticular were rendered with the greatest 
precision, though too fast—a defect which 
was perhaps remedied at the recent repeti- 
tion of the performance. It would seem 
that for the Medea there had not been suffi- 
cient time to train properly the ladies of 
the chorus. They stood in two rows, one 
on each side of the stage, during the whole 
performance, and they in fact took little or 
no part in the action of the play. It was 
an object-lesson of the necessity of rhyth- 
mical movement, as well as of music, for 
the purpose of giving due effect to the lyrics 
of a Greek drama, and to the part played 
by the chorus in its general evolution. 

The Electva of Sophocles was subse- 
quently given under conditions similar (it 
is understood) to those which attended the 
performance of Medea. 


M. G. D. 


In the course of the summer the Garrison 
Baths of Gellygaer have been excavated 
by the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society. The 
work was a corollary to their more impor- 
tant excavation (in the years 1899-1901) of 
the Gellygaer camp itself, the interest and 
value of which were widely recognised by 
expert opinion at the time. The baths 
were an annexe of the camp, and have 
proved to be a very complete example of 
an establishment of the kind. One remark- 
able feature about the buildings, ‘ which 
formed a block some 112 feet long,’ is that 
they were twice restored, and it is possible 
to trace both the original plan and the 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL RECORDS 


EXCAVATIONS AT GELLYGAER. 


form which they finally assumed. Large 
parts of the hypocaust and many of the 
flue-tiles are still im situ. Among the finds 
were a variety of ornaments and coins, be- 
longing chiefly to the reigns of Domitian 
and Trajan. Of greater importance were 
two fragmentary inscriptions, the larger 
of which fixes the date of occupation to 
Trajan’s fifth consulship, and which, if re- 
stored, might run as follows: 

IMP+ CAES+ DIVI- NER 

VAE+ F+ NER+ TRAIANO 

AVG+ GERM: DAC+ PONT 

MAXIM+ TR» P.P.P. V 


The left-hand portion of the slab, of which 
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this is a fragment, is still missing. There 
may also have been inscribed below some 
particulars of the camp-garrison and com- 
mander ; cf. the slab found at Corstopitum 
in 1907-1908, of which Messrs. Knowles and 
Forster have published a reproduction on 
p. 18 of their short Account of the Excava- 
tions, etc. (Reid and Co., Limited, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 1909). 

The conjectural supplement in italics 
(above) is derived from a comparison with 
similar inscriptions. The number of letters 
(14) in each line appears to be constant. 
The abbreviation Maxim. is found in the 
Stannington Diploma,! information with 
regard to which we owe to the kindness of 
Mr. C. H. Read, Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of British Antiquities at the British 
Museum. Nervae. F.—the name in full—is 
assumed here as in the Chesters Diploma.? 

The Diploma found at Malpas (a good 
many miles north of Gellygaer), in 1812, is 
dated a.D. 104, and Gellygaer itself must 
have been garrisoned at about the same 
time. Clinton places Trajan’s fifth? consul- 


1 See C.1.L, vii. 1193 seq. 2 Tbid. 

3’ The dates of the second, third, and fourth 
consulships are determined by Pliny, Efp. ii. 11. 
10; Panegyricus, 60. 5; 78. 1; and g2. 2. 
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ship in 104—wrongly, it would seem, as 
Mr. P. E. Matheson has pointed out to us 
from the inscription in C.J.L. ii. 4796, 
‘Imp. Cages, Nerva | TRaranus AuG. GERM. 
Dac. | Pont. Max. Tris. Por. vii. | Imp. 
iiii. Cos. v. P.P.’ (Willmanns, 934; see also 
Mommsen in Hermes, iii. 127 sqq.), which, 
as the date of Trajan’s first Tvib. Pot. was 
97 (Willmanns), is decisively in favour of 
the year 103. But as the 77. Pot, here is 
unnumbered, and as Trajan was not consul 
for the sixth time till 112, this slab may 
have been set up at any time between the 
years 103 and 111 A.D.* 

The diggings have now been filled in for 
the winter; but it is hoped that operations 
will be resumed next summer, if funds are 
forthcoming. The book of the excavation 
—with full plans, etc.—is, we understand, 
in course of preparation by Mr. John Ward, 
F.S.A., author of The Roman Fort of Gelly- 
gaer, published, in 1903,..‘by order of the 
Committee of the Society’ (Bemrose and 
Sons, Limited, Snow Hill, E.C.). 


D. A. SLATER. 
Llanishen, Cardiff. 


4 See Prof. Haverfield, in his Appendix to Momm- 
sen’s Provinces of the Roman Empire, revised edition, 
vol. ii., p. 380. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


EpHesos.—The Austrian excavation con- 
sisted mainly in the complete clearance of 
the Odeion, which was begun in 1872 by 
J. T. Wood, working for the British 
Museum. This building now appears as a 
typical Roman theatre, with sunk orchestra 
and low stage. To the south of the Odeion, 
and extending beyond it on either side, runs 
a portico, from which come the well-known 
Ionic capitals ornamented with bulls’ heads 
(cf. Ocsterr. Jahveshefte, xii. (1909), p. 207). 
The columns were set at wide intervals, 
and at a later date additional columns were 
inserted between them. South of the por- 
tico was an open square, and on the southern 
side of this, opposite the Odeion, a large 
Wasserschloss, consisting of a square central 
structure, with a wing on either side ; these 
wings date from about the second cen- 
tury a.D., and are considerably later than 


the main building. In front of the whole 
was a large basin, and on the other side a 
smaller one, in front of the central portion. 
Under Constantius and Constans the east 
wing was repaired, and probably the whole 
plan of the basin was altered. The archi- 
tectural detail of this wing, with the in- 
scribed architrave, is almost entirely pre- 
served. Two statues of generals in armour 
probably come from this building, and 
represent Constantius and Constans; but 
both heads are lost. Parts of the old archi- 
trave were used in the restoration, and on 
them are remains of the original dedicatory 
inscription, which gives the date of the 
building and information as to the source 
of the water-supply. On the west wing 
the remains are scanty, and from the centre 
there is little more. A few other fragments 
of statues were found. The so-called Grave 
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of St. Luke was also excavated, but with 
no important result.! 

MiLetos.—The excavations of the Berlin 
Museum were continued in three different 
quarters of the town. In the Graeco- 
Roman district baths were laid bare, the 
oldest of the three establishments which 
have been found at Miletos. They repre- 
sent a transitional type, between the Hellen- 
istic gymnasium and the Roman baths, but 
there is no epigraphic evidence to give their 
exact date. The southern side of the South 
Market-place was also cleared. West of 
the Market is a late Roman temple, in the 
form of an early Christian basilica, but 
decorated with busts of pagan deities— 
Artemis, Helios, and others. On the archi- 
trave is a votive inscription of M. Claudius 
Menecrates to Sarapis and Isis. The 
decoration is very elaborate. The Hellen- 
istic city-wall was traced farther south, and 
another Romanaqueduct, hithertounknown, 
was found to have been carried over the 
wall on arches. 

Exploration was made round the later 
Temple of Athena, and various foundations 
and a Roman street were discovered ; but 
no Mycenean remains occurred, as in the 
case of the earlier temple. The votive de- 
posits were of Hellenistic date. 

In trial pits which were sunk in the 
hollow between the archaic quarter and the 
later city-wall a mass of early foundations 
and sixth-century sherds were found, thus 
adding unexpectedly to the known extent 
of the archaic Miletos.? 

Detos.—The excavations of the French 
School were again continued at the expense 
of the Duke de Loubat (cf. C.R. 1908, 
p. 160). The ancient harbour was thor- 
oughly explored—a work of great difficulty, 
owing to the deposits of sand and mud and 
the erosion of the sea. The result proves 
that, contrary to the received opinion, the 
port was entirely artificial, and not a natural 
harbour. The mouth was formed by two 
breakwaters—the Great Mole on the north- 
west, and a smaller structure on the oppo- 
site side. Inside the harbour were quays 
of masonry on east and south, and on the 
north a rough wall of rocks. All these 


1 Arch, Anzeiger, 1909, p. 87. 2 Ibid., p. 88. 


exist in a very fragmentary condition, being 
displaced and buried in the deep mud. 
The two agoras which opened on to the 
harbour were also found to be of artificial 
construction—on the north the Agora of 
Theophrastos, and on the south the Agora 
of the Competaliasts; the long quay be- 
tween them lay in front of the Terrace of 
the Temenos of Apollo and the Portico of 
Philip. The Great Mole was a confused 
mass of granite blocks heaped up in the sea, 
It is easy to trace the historical develop- 
ment of the harbour. First this mole was 
built, which is of necessity as old as the 
port itself. No precise date can be assigned 
to its construction, but some indication may 
be gathered from the fact that where it 
leaves the shore pottery of Mycenean and 
archaic Greek fabrics were discovered. 
The building of the quays appears to have 
followed the growth of the sanctuary. The 
northern portion is exactly parallel with the 
Terrace of the Temenos, and the pottery 
found there shows it to be at least as old as 
the eighth century B.c. The southern por- 
tion is similarly connected with the Portico 
of Philip, and is obviously of later date 
than the rest. The quay which formed the 
southern anchorage, at right angles to 
these, is of peculiar construction, and dates 
from a still more recent period; while the 
smaller moie, which marks the completion 
of the harbour, is later again than this, 
The rock wall which protects the Agora of 
Theophrastos is no doubt the x#para re 
ferred to in the inscription celebrating the 
Epimeletes ; it probably represents the last 
stage in the development of the esplanade, 
and belongs actually to the time of Theo- 
phrastos, the second half of the second 
century B.c. The wall was useless as a 
quay, and the depth of water by it was very 
slight. The deepest part of the harbour 
was along the opposite quay, on the south 
side, where the biggest ships could come 
to anchor. 

The Agora of Theophrastos was found 
to consist of two artificial deposits of 
different periods, the part near the sea 
being by far the later. The work of 
Theophrastos seems to have been only the 
enlargement of the place and making the 
sea-wall. There are remains of many 
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buildings in the agora, but all razed to the 
ground; they were probably commercial 
edifices, and some at least are later than 
the time of Theophrastos, the foundations 
of whose monument are partly covered by 
them. 

To the north-west of this agora, between 


the Hypostyle Hall and the seashore, stood - 


a mass of buildings which have been de- 
scribed as docks or warehouses. They are 
now shown to have been dwelling-houses, 
in the southern extremity of the town, 
which was at all periods established in the 
near neighbourhood of the port. The 
lowest walls are very ancient, and contain 
potsherds of Mycenean date. 

The survey of Delos had indicated that 
the lower course of the Inopos, the only 
river of the island, was at some time in 
the historical period drained and built over; 
but no new bed was found, nor could the 
disappearance of the water be explained. 
The last excavations show that the torrent 
was dammed at the point where it met the 
hill in which the theatre is built. Its 


water was caught in a large reservoir, 
some fifty yards long and ten wide, which 


is built of white marble in the same fashion 
as the Hypostyle Hall (late third century 
B.c.). On the two long sides and on one 
short side are walls; the river entered at 
the open side, and at the other end is a 
marble platform, with a flight of steps 
descending to give access to the various 
levels of the water. The size of the re- 
servoir was subsequently reduced. An 
elaborate system of subsidiary reservoirs 
and aqueducts disposed of the overflow, 
and the supply was kept up by springs as 
well as from the river. This, moreover, 
was not the only place in which the Inopos 
was stopped; there are two large excava- 
tions on its upper course, from which the 
flow could be controlled. 

The excavation of the Temenos of 
Apollo, which had been in progress since 
1904, is now complete, and all the monu- 
ments are laid bare. The sanctuary of 
Artemis, which was included in that of 
Apollo, contains two temples, the larger 
being more ancient; it was apparently 
destroyed in antiquity, and only the fovos 
foundations survive. The smaller temple 


is elevated on a high platform of granite ; 
it is amphiprostyle tetrastyle of the Ionic 
order, and belongs at the earliest to the 
third century B.c. The cella is incor- 
porated in the building without being an 
integral part of it; the construction is rough 
and primitive ; it may perhaps be the 
original naos of Artemis, anterior even to 
the Great Temple. 

On the south of the Artemision is a 
building containing an apse and surrounded 
by a Doric portico, of which the columns 
are joined halfway up by a marble barrier. 
It was not a Treasury nor a Bouleuterion, 
as such apsidal buildings are generally 
said to be; yet the paved road leading to 


it from the sea, and the numerous votive 


monuments in its neighbourhood, show 
that it was a place of importance. From 
its position in front of the three temples of 
Apollo, it is suggested that it may have 
been an altar. “ 

South-west of the Temple of Apollo is 
a long edifice, divided along its length by 
columns. The excavation has proved that 
the marble of which it is built is Naxian, 
as is also that of the monuments which 
stand near; it may perhaps be identified 
with the ofkos Nagiwv often mentioned in 
the inscriptions. The base of the Colossos 
of the Naxians is close by. The con- 
struction is of the sixth century; the de- 
corative remains include Gorgon antefixes 
and Ionic bases and capitals of very archaic 
style. 

North of the Dionysion is another build- 
ing, divided by columns; it contains no 
evidence of its identity, but on an Ionic 
column which stands on part of the founda- 
tions there has now been found an archaic 
inscription, very mutilated, but certainly a 
dedication to Athena. The building may 
be a Temple of Athena. 

The great Temple of Apollo was ex- 
cavated to the level of the rock, but no 
older structure was found beneath it. The 
most remarkable feature is that the building 
is of different periods: the substructure, 
with the colonnade and frieze, of the fifth 
or fourth century B.c. ; the pediments and 
cornice not earlier than the third. This is 
due either to restoration or to the com- 
pletion of an unfinished building; the 
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latter theory is supported by the fact that 
the columns are in a rough state and were 
never fluted. In several places under the 
sanctuary the early dwelling-houses were 
again found, with Mycenean, Geometric, 
and Ionian vases; the latest fabric found 
in this place is the Protocorinthian. A 
good find of early pottery occurred by the 
Artemision portico. 

Behind the Great Portico was found a 
public fountain, not unlike the Inopos 
reservoir in form, with three walls and a 
flight of stairs; but on the open side was 
a Doric colonnade, of which the entablature 
was probably wooden, as no marble frag- 
ments exist. Remains of terra-cotta facing 
tiles were found. There was a roof, carried 
by a single column in the centre. The 
date is early in the fifth century, with re- 
storations at the end of the second. There 
is a mutilated inscription of the fifth 
century, containing police regulations for 
the use of the place; and on a marble 
relief of the second century, representing 


three goddesses seated and a Herm, is a 
votive inscription: Vreptivos 
piov Nupdais Mivoiow. The fountain Minoe 
is often mentioned in other inscriptions. 
At the bottom of the basin, under the 
rubbish of walls and roof, another relief 
was found, in bronze. The subject is a 
sacrifice: Artemis, dressed in high-girt 


chiton and boots and holding two large 


torches, sets light to the offering on an 
altar. In front of the altar is a young 
Satyr, who blows upon the flame; behind 
the goddess another Satyr carries on his 
head the animal for the sacrifice, and in his 
hand a wine-jug; beyond the group is a 
statuette of Artemis on a high pillar. This 
bronze relief is a unique find at Delos, 
The only other considerable piece of 
scuplture is a torso, with arms preserved, 
of an archaic ‘ Apollo.’. There was the usual 
mass of inscriptions, which will be pub- 
lished in the forthcoming Delian Corpus.! 


1 Comptes-Rendus de l’ Acad., 1909, p. 397. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THe CLassicaL REVIEW. 


Dear Sir,—In your issue of August (p. 1 3) you 
say: ‘Our readers know that Greek is a dead 
language at the Antipodes; perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that it has not yet come to 
life.’ 

This observation isa little hard upon some of us 
who, beginning with no less a person than Badham, 
have been teaching Greek here for a considerable 
number of years. So far as this State (Victoria) is 
concerned, I cannot see that Greek is any more a 
dead language than it isin England. It is a com- 
pulsory subject for the Arts Degree in this Uni- 
versity, and my own class in Greek numbers nearly 
one hundred at the present time. Perhaps two 
thousand undergraduates have passed through my 
own hands. 

Greek is taught in all the Australian Universities 
and in the chief schools, and whatever antagonism 
there may be to the classics, it is generally felt 
by persons interested in the question that, on its 
merits, Greek is to be preferred to any other literary 
or linguistic portion of the curriculum. 

I may perhaps mention that Greek plays have 
several times been performed by the affiliated 
colleges of this University to very large audiences 
drawn from all manner of representative people. 


The performance of the Alcestis under the direction 
of Dr. Leeper, the Warden of Trinity College, was 
fully as artistic and sumptuous as any Cambridge 
performance of which I can speak, and was received 
with immense enthusiasm by some seventeen 
hundred persons. 

T. G. TUCKER. 


The University, Melbourne, October gth, 1909. 


[We apologize for our hasty expression. The fact 
is, we had in mind the schools and the general 
population, not those who take an Arts course at 
the University ; and we should apply the same 
expression to the majority of English schools, 
which do not prepare for Oxford and Cambridge. 
—Ep. C. R.]} 


ON SUETONIUS, DIVUS JULIUS, 79. 2.—A 
REJOINDER. 


To the Editor of THe CrassicaL REVIEW. 


Sir,—While tendering my thanks to Professor 
Norwood for quoting a passage of Bacon in con- 
nection with Suetonius, Divus Julius, 79. 2, I must 
join issue with him as to the value of that passage 
for the elucidation of Suetonius’ text. 


HR 
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Firstly, the exuberant imaginativeness of Bacon's 
exposition tells against him. All that is known of 
Caesar’s diction indicates that he did not indulge 
in exquisite innuendo, but cultivated an unusually 
straightforward style of speech. Moreover, Caesar 
addressed the retort in question, not to an academy, 
but toan ordinary town crowd. Under such circum- 
stances excess of cleverness would have been merely 
stupid. 

Secondly, Bacon’s explanation is based on the 
assumption that Caesar had quite made up his mind 
to institute a permanent autocracy in Rome, and 
was prepared to brazen out this resolve before the 
public. The former of these suppositions, though 
probable enough, is not an assured fact ; the latter 
is certainly untrue. A perusal of Cassius Dio’s 
detailed and well-balanced account will make it 
abundantly plain that Caesar’s attitude towards 


public opinion, far from showing the peyadowuxia 
which Bacon takes for granted in him, was singu- 
larly embarrassed and hesitating. 

Thirdly, I would repeat the point which I 
laboured to make plain in my previous note, that 
‘ Caesar’ in the year 44 B.c. was nothing but a family 
name. Far from being a superior title to ‘ rex,’ it 
was no title at all. 

If these arguments are valid, it follows that the 
readings regem and REGEM are equally inadmissible, 
and that there remains no option but to read Regem. 
The further fact that Regem is only to be found in 
obsolete books, and has been cast out by all modern 
editors, not merely from the text, but from the 
apparatus criticus, seems to me a sufficient justifi- 
cation for my note in the September number of the 
Classical Review. 

M. Caspart. 
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